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A NEW APPROACH TO POPULATION POLICY IN ASIA 


By Professor 


The International Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion (IPFF) is holding its Fifth International Con- 
ference in Tokyo from October 24th to 29th, 1955. 
The theme is Population and Resources. The 
Family Planning Association of Hongkong is being 
represented at this meeting, together with similar 
bodies from all over the world. This should pro- 
vide a good opportunity for reassessment of popula- 
tion policies, in which field there is a great need 
for finding fresh approaches to demographic pro- 
blems, and for increasing popular consciousness of 
their nature and urgency. 

In the first place, the location of the meeting 
in Asia should help further to emphasise the im- 
portance of the Eastern Hemisphere in this ques- 
tion. It is of course realised everywhere by think- 
ing people that Asia contains about one half of the 
world’s population, on about one-sixth of its land 
surface (which is a smaller proportion of its 
profitably-cultivable surface), and that this area 
plays.a decisive part in the human crisis of our 
epoch. But the matter may seem less abstract to 
the delegates, when they travel through or into Asia, 
and see the Asian problem on its own ground. 

The agenda places the question of human num- 
bers squarely in relation to the problem of resources, 
on the one hand, and to the social problems on the 
other. These two latter aspects are distinctly in- 
terlocked in the crux of the question, in Asia (and 
in other Underdeveloped regions of the world), 
much more than in Western areas. The visitors 
from other parts of the world may find a new type 
of approach suggests itself, with new emphasises, 
which—though still within the general framework 
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of modern thought on population problems, common 
to the whole human race—could enable a consider- 
able widening and enlivening of the propaganda in 
favour of positive policies of population-control. 

In this respect, it is perhaps advisable to stress 
that what is involved is not only “birth-control”— 
the aspect of voluntarily limiting the total number 
of children produced—but also “family planning’: 
the idea of deliberately spacing the births at the 
most advantageous time-intervals possible in the 
parental lifetime. 

In the nature of the case, the Malthusian prin- 
ciples fundamentally apply. The natural resources 
in Asia represent some small fraction of those in 
the whole world; certainly less than in proportion 
than Asia’s present share of the world population, 
and much less than its future share. But the crisis 
which this implies is not sudden; it grows slowly, 
and may only come to a breaking-point in a future 
generation. 

Thus it was noted at the United Nations World 
Population Conference in 1954 that the world’s 
“capital” resources (in fuel energy, etc.) should be 
able to cope with the expected population increase 
until 1980—though without any increase in the 
general standard of living—but after about 1980 
the future was highly problematical. 

One way to shift the argument on to the plane 
of immediacy is to stress that we are absolutely 
unwilling to accept the condition in the above state- 
ment: namely, that the present level might be held, 
without any increase in the standard of living. The 
standard of living must be raised. It is necessary 
to demonstrate what is the fact—that family plan- 
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ning would both solve the problem and raise the 
standard of living. This argument must, in Asia 
especially, be pursued in terms of the overriding 
desire for Economic Development. 


The overall limitation of total resources is only 
an ultimate and negative difficulty, in the eyes of 
the world public. But the fact that meanwhile the 
existing resources are under-utilised is an imme- 
diately realised fact, of direct national and practical 
urgency. The question of Economic Development 
of the Underdeveloped Countries has becorne not 
only “World Problem No. 1,” on which the future 
of the human race depends, but the actual day-to- 
day concern of public opinion and government poli- 
cies. Propaganda for Family Planning should be 
linked directly to it. 


This necessitates greatly increased study, with 
“dynamic” interpretations in certain new fields, into 
which the more “static” analysis of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries did not sufficiently 
carry. Nowadays development is largely envisaged 
in terms of industrialisation, in particular; which 
means urbanisation. We must study the processes 
of industrialisation and urbanisation—not only in 
the conditions of the Western countries and societies, 
but in those of the many and diverse Oriental and 
other countries and communities in which they are 
being applied, or are sought to be applied. We 
must, especially, familiarise the masses of the 
people with the fact that those improvements in 
welfare and opportunities which are associated with 
industrialism and urbanism depend essentially on 
the changes which industrialism and urbanism cause 
in population: i.e. their effect in reducing the total, 
and improving its age-distribution. 


Public opinion in all countries, as education 
spreads, should be made familiar with the idea of 
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the population-pyramid. Charting the numbers of 
the population in different countries or communi- 
ties by age-groups, we find at the extremes, two 
types of demographic structure, which may be 
roughly illustrated as follows: 


It is evident that in case A the proportion of 
population of working age (i.e. making a net con- 
tribution, economically and otherwise, to the life 
of the community) is much greater, relative to the 
total population, and in comparison to the pro- 
portion under or over the productive ages (say under 
15 and over 65, who are net consumers, drawing on 
the social productivity for their care and upkeep), 
than in the case of B. B is the case of the Developed 
(urbanised, industrialised) country or community, 
A is that of its Underdeveloped opposite. Statis- 
tically speaking, about 40% of the population in 
underdeveloped countries, according to the U.N. 
studies, is below 15 years of age, but only about 25% 
in developed countries; in the underdeveloped areas 
there are thus 15 fewer persons in every 100 who 
are productive. In fact, in Underdeveloped coun- 
tries about 10% (more, in some cases) are below 
the age of 5-—at least double the proportion in coun- 
tries like the United States—and take up the time 
and capacity of adults. 


There are reasons for supposing that these 
official ‘statistics understate the case, because in 
many underdeveloped countries the numbers 
(of very young children especially) are under- 
reported in censuses. In any case, the general 
result is, as summarised by a leading Ameri- 
can economist, that per eapita productive 
capacity is 10 to 25% higher in Western countries, 
as a result of this difference in structure, while 
total national productivity is at least one-sixth 
higher pro rata, than in Asian and Latin American 
countries. 
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From the economic point of view of society as 
a whole (and in some part from other points of 
view) bringing up children and training them is a 
long-term investment. In underdeveloped coun- 
tries, such investment yields a smaller return than 
in developed countries. Infant and juvenile mor- 
tality being high, a significant proportion of the 
investment unfortunately is wholly lost, jn under- 
developed countries. Birth, death and funeral cere- 
monies in such societies are elaborate and expen- 
sive, and figure (though less than marriage cus- 
toms) as causes of poverty and indebtedness. A 
main consideration is however that even children 
surviving to working age, in underdeveloped com- 
munities, have a shorter period of productivity 
thereafter, total expectation of life being short (at 
age 15, about 57 more years in Sweden, 53 in the 
U.S.A., cf. 40 in Mexico and Brazil, 48 in Korea, 
and only 31:in India). 


If these contrasts could be generally made 
known, and the deduction universally accepted that 
rational population policies would’ eradicate 
all these handicaps to economic and social progress 
at their origins, the first battle would be won. The 
above touches only, of course, on the overall limita- 
tions for the overpopulated countries. Wide en- 
lightenment is also required on the complex and 
highly interrelated, conditions of the economic effi- 
ciency of labour (all types of labour), and the 
extent to which these also depend on the funda- 
mental problems of population. Illiteracy, dietetic 
deficiency, high incidence of disease, inadequacy of 
social services, etc., are all obvious detractors from 
productivity and barriers to progress, which are— 
not solely, but very largely—the consequences of 
uncontrolled population increase. 


Economic efficiency is also related to the 
occupational and general mobility of labour: “‘hori- 
zontally” from place to place and job to job, and 
“vertically” through the scale of ranks, with effi- 
ciency bringing both material and social promotion. 
Among a complex of social factors, the large-family 
system, with clusters of numerous children close to- 
gether in age, is a powerful component in this con- 
gealed situation, which family planning could do 
more than anything else to resolve. 


The depressing effect of large families and un- 
spaced births on the conditions of women, and their 
economic and social productivity, is too well known, 
in enlightened circles, to need further elaboration 
there; but it still needs to be brought home to the 
wider public that in effect up to one half of the 
national potential of these underdeveloped countries 
is thus unused or misused, which could, if rational 
parenthood were the accepted usage, be brought in 
to make its contribution to Development. 


Under all these headings, much more sociolo- 
gical, economic and technical studies and investiga- 
tions need to be made, published and brought home 
to public opinion. In this field, there is a good 
deal of reasoning from general principles, and from 
the past and present experience of Western or 
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already-industrialised communities. In fact, how- 
ever, great movements are going forward in Asia 
in the direction of industrialisation and urbanisa- 
tion, and the necessity is for more actual surveys, 
reports and analyses of the results of these—as 
current evidence, and as evidence from Asia’s own 
home ground and actual circumstances—establish- 
ing how and why economic development and urbani- 
sation do solve the problems and increase the wel- 
fare of the people at large, and showing how 
greatly this is due to one essential concomitant, the 
rationale of family planning. 


* * * * 


The difficulties and handicaps of the under- 
developed countries, due to lack of family planning, 
are common to all of them, whatever their poli- 
tical systems or commitments. This needs to be 
brought home also, and the movement should be 
preached as universally valid, irrespective of poli- 
tical considerations. It is well known that one wing 
of the opposition to planned parenthood has been 
Communism throughout the world. At the United 
Nations World Population Conference last year the 
Russian and other Communist representatives de- 
precated the ‘“‘false pessimism” of non-Communist 
speakers, the Communist view being that future 
technical progress, especially on the model of the 
Soviet Union, could easily provide for any foresee- 
able increase in world population. 


It should be stressed that the leading Com- 
munists of Asia have recently shown signs of taking 
a different position. At the September 1954 meet- 
ing of the Chinese National ‘People’s Congress in 
Peking, almost immediately -after the spokesmen 
of Russian and Western Communism had _ stood 
firmly at Rome on the line described just above, 
Deputy Shao Li-tze called definitely for a cam- 
paign in China to spread “medical knowledge” 
and “provide practical guidance” on birth control. 
He said that the “backwardness” of China caused 
many difficulties, amongst which was the difficulty 
of providing education for “all our children of 
school age.” 

Mr. Aneurin Bevan, the British left-wing labour 
leader, reported on his visit to Communist China at 
about the same time, as follows (The Progressive, 
December 1954): 

“The urban educated Communist is clear about his 
own family. He wants a small one. At our many lunches 
and dinners I formed a practice of making a little test. I 
went round the Chinese present and enquired the number of 
children they had. It rarely worked out-at more than an 
average of two per family. These Chinese were all minis- 
ters in the Government, univergity professors and high 
ranking Communist Panty officials. They all practised birth 
control. ... When I pressed why they did not teach family 
planning to the peasants, I got a confused response. Some 
said the peasants would resent it or could not be taught 
effectively. Others protested it would not be necessary 
because Marxist economic planning would ensure plenty for 
all Chinese no matter how numerous. 

“The truth, of course, is that the Chinese Communists— 
like their Russian counterparts—are trapped by their old- 
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fashioned Marxist Theology. Marx attacked the Malthusian 
Theory of over-population. Some, but not all, modern 


Communists affect to believe that family planning is an 
attempt to by-pass Socialism. 

“But the Chinese leaders may find that their unwilling- 
ness to resolve this conflict will present them with their 
most serious problems.” 


Since then, the Chinese position has become 
clearer. Specific instruction on contraceptive 
methods has been published in Communist and 
Government papers and magazines on many occa- 
sions, and statements have been made establishing 
that “birth-control movements” are fully allowed 
within the framework of life in the People’s Re- 
public of China today. 


* * * * 


It is also necessary to confirm, in the minds 
of the masses, the fact that emigration is even less 
of a possible solution than it once was, in the con- 
ditions of the present day. 


It should certainly be agreed that some degree 
of freedom of emigration, however limited it has 
to be, is to be encouraged, for its moral effect: even 
a small “quota” enables a country to feel that doors 
are not altogether slammed in its face. In the case 
of Japan, for instance, the allocation of even a 
tiny quota by the United States is reported to have 
brought a return, in terms of goodwill, infinitely 
more than in proportion, from the Japanese people. 
Also for example, a few thousands of Japanese are 
able to emigrate to South American countries; a 
recent official Japanese statement notes that this 
is on a scale which makes absolutely no impression 
on the nation’s population problem, but contributes 
quite disproportionately to morale and goodwill. 


Even a “token” migration is therefore worth- 
while. But it needs to be emphasised that, at its 
maximum, freedom of migration could offer no sub- 
stantial solution or even go far to offset present 
raies of increase. In this connection further studies 
of past experience and present possibilities should 
be made, and widely publicised. We know that 
emigration has proved to be generally uneconomic 
in Asian conditions in the past, and increasingly so 
in the modern period. The emigrant ¥equires con- 
siderable capital (whether provided by himself, by 
the state or other subsidising agency) for the costs 
of organisation, transport and resettlement. 


Even under the most favourable conditions, in 
Asia in the past, international migrations have often 
not been successful. Immigrant groups have in the 
past caused social and political stresses, and the 
prevalence of nationalism everywhere today debars 
any further consideration of international migra- 
tion as a means of alleviation. Even if this situa- 
tion altered completely, the population-pattern de- 
cides the matter, for it is not normally the large 
family, the locally-integrated group, that does or 
can emigrate, but the untied individual, the couple 
with no children, or the couple who do not have 
infants to carry. 
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The perspective of this question was illustrated 
at the U.N. World Population Conference by this 
example: to keep the male working-age population 
of India constant between 1950 and 1960, abeut 
2,500,000 male Indians would have to emigrate in 
that period. Applying this to the many other coun- 
tries concerned, we may easily see how inappropriate 
it is, on quantitative grounds alone, to expect emigra- 
tion to offer any possible solution. 


If however the Asian peoples were not family- 
bound, by the large-unplanned-family system, there 
would be considerable possibilities of internal 
migration within national boundaries: it is well 
known, for example, that a disproportionately large 
part of the Indonesian population is in Java, while 
all the rest of the country has comparatively low 
densities of population, that even Japan has a rela- 
tively under-populated area in the Hokkaido, and 
that there are great possibilities of redistribution of 
the populations in other countries, such as Vietnam, 
which could give a great impetus to their economic 
and national development. 


An aspect, partly connected with the last men- 
tioned, is stressed by some thinkers: namely, the 
extent to which Asian populations are concentrated 
in the lowlands and fertile valleys, while the up- 
lands (and particularly the pastoral occupations 
which they could support) remam very largely un- 
developed. In this respect also, let us emphasise 
that it is the large-family, indiscriminate-reproduc- 
tion, way of life which prevents such development: 
the people with large-family, children-in-close- 
batches commitments are unable to make the 
geographical and occupational shifts involved. 


In all these respects, it is necessary to seek 
fresh applications of the lessons of rationalist 
thought on population problems. Its principles 
hold, indeed with increasing force, as time goes on; 
but developing conditions necessitate fresh and un- 
stereotyped applications. In Asia particularly— 
the major area of crisis in the world population 
problem—the rationalist population-control move- 
ment must link itself fully and vigorously with the 
great and widespread movement for Development: 
to which, indeed, almost everything seems subor- 
dinate, in the mind of Asia today. 
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CONSOLIDATION BEFORE FURTHER 
ADVANCE—THE AIM OF U.K. POLICY 


By John Kingsley 


Declaration made by Mr. Butler, British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the U-K.’s exchange policy at the meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund in Istanbul has been 
so emphatic that the doubts of even the most sceptical 
foreign observer should now be silenced. The Chancellor 
repeated what he had already told Parliament at the end of 
July: that “the present must be a period of consolidation 
and strengthening of the home front before we make any 
further moves forward on the trade or the exchange front”. 
There. had been persistent rumours in foreign financial circles 
that changes might be made in the margins, or even the 
parity, of sterling, perhaps even in advance of convertibili- 
ty. These rumours stemmed from mistaken reports on the 
Paris discussions on continuing European cooperation in the 
payments field after convertibility and it is of course true 
that the European Monetary Agreement, which makes pro- 
visions for ‘such future cooperation permits a widening of 
the margins when convertibility is adopted. Already in his 
speech of July 26th Mr. Butler made it clear that no change 
was imminent and stressed that the Government’s policy 
“has been and will continue to be, the maintenance of ex- 
change parity of 2.80 dollars to the pound either in existing 
circumstances or when sterling is convertible”. In Istanbul 
Mr. Butler repeated that the U.K. did not contemplate “any 
early move on any aspects of the exchange front”. He added 
that British Government “has taken no decision upon the 
timing of convertibility of sterling nor upon the nature of 
the exchange arrangements after that date.” It is worth 
quoting these words exactly because they aptly demonstrate 
that speculation on the future arrangements for sterling 
is at this moment both unrealistic and irrelevant. 


The immediate task for the United Kingdom is there- 
fore to restore internal and external stability not by ex- 
periments with the currency, but by domestic measures to 
ensure a balanced growth-of the economy. There is no 
question at all of ‘“‘crisis”, existing or imminent. The 
problem is that the economy has developed too great a 
buoyancy and that this has called for measures to slow 
down, but not to stop, the surge of expansion... In 1953 and 
1954, the U.K. was able to remove a large number of restric- 
tions on imports both from dollar and non-dollar sources, 
There is little doubt that this freeing of the economy has 
been beneficial in that it has stimulated competition and 
initiative. For instance, a rigidly controlled economy would 
hardly have been able to maintain production so well in 
the late spring of this year in face of the rail and dock 
strikes. Nevertheless, the removal of restrictions was 
followed by a considerable increase in imports, particularly 
from the dollar area. Exports also showed a significant 
increase, but they have so far not kept in step with the rise 
in imports. Admittedly, the U.K. economy must depend on 
a high level of food and materials imports in order to main- 
tain a rising standard of living and stable employment. 
Against this the balance of payment has shown an adverse 
movement since the second half of last year. The measures 
taken by the Government are designed: to rectify this situa- 
tion. By so doing they will restore the confidence in the 


pound. 


These measures aim to curb home demand and restrict 
inflation and thus to restore the balance of supply and de- 
mand for labour and materials. The Government will not 
resort to reimposition of physical controls for it is not part 
of its policy to withdraw such freedom in trade and pay- 
ments which have so far been achieved: 


To restore the internal balance, the Government is 
applying the classical and fundamental methods of monetary 
policy which do not involve direct physical control. Mone- 
tary measures take time to show their full effect, but the 
first results of the stringent credit “squeeze” are now be- 
coming apparent. Reports show that the reduction in bank 
overdrafts is striking heavily both at large business and at 
smaller borrowers such as shopkeepers and _ professional 
people. Thus both capital expenditure (including stock 
accumulation) and excessive personal consumption is being 
discouraged. 


The Government is prepared if necessary to take fur- 
ther and even more stringent measures to free goods for 
export. In addition, the whole field of public expenditure 
is being examined to limit the demand of the public sector 
on the country’s resources. Savings in the administration 
of the Central Government are constantly sought. Local 
authorities are being encouraged by the recent rise in the 
rates for their borrowings not to try to do too much at 
once and pressure is similarly being brought on the nationa- 
lised industries to watch their expenditure. Other possible 
measures involving changes in policy such as a reduction 
in housing and agricultural subsidies or savings in defence, 
would, of course, depend on the decisions of Parliament. 


It should be remembered that the U.K. is not alone 
in being faced with this problem of too rapid expansion. 
Even those countries without a balance-of-payments problem 
such as Germany, Belgium and the United States have taken 
steps to restrict credit in order to combat the reappearance 
of inflation. Further moves towards convertibility will have 
to wait until internal stability is restored in the most im- 
portant countries and, in particular, in the U.K. for the latter 
will of course have to take a leading part in the operation 
in View: of sterling’s position as a world currency. Myr. 
Butler has again made it clear that convertibility also 
depends on good creditor policies on the part of the United 
States. After paying tribute to the generous moves initiated 
by President Eisenhower, he expressed the hope that action 
by Congress will be speeded up. 


At present it is impossible to say when the time will 
be ripe for the introduction of formal convertibility of ster- 
ling. Nevertheless a great advance has already been made 
along the arduous road; and as the Annual Report of the 
International Monetary Fund acknowledges “a high degree 
of effective convertibility of sterling” (and of some: other 
currencies) already exists through the free markets in 
transferable sterling and for example the possibility of buy- 
ing dollar commodities for non-dollar currency in the London 
commodity markets. 
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INDEPENDENCE iN ASIA AND INDUSTRIALISATION 


By an Asian Economist 


In the days when Imperialist rule prevailed over Asia, 
workers were left to their own resources to secure justice 
for themselves. They were encouraged by progressive 
opinion to revolt against injustice. At that time the ruling 
Imperialist Powers governed a country not for the welfare 
of its inhabitants but~for what the industrialists and in- 
vestors in the colonising country could get for themselves. 


With freedom the objectives of government are chang- 
ing. In many countries those who have inherited power are 
recognising that fréedom must also mean social justice and 
it must lead to economic equality. That is the aspiration 
of the contemporary age, whether it is in Asia or in Europe. 


In India the proclaimed objective of the State is a 
socialist pattern of society. But the first task for most 
under-developed countries from which the tide of Imperialism 
has receded is not the sharing of the little there is but in- 
creasing the national wealth so that there will be enough 
to go all round. 

Yet old habits die hard and the demand from labour 
as well as capital is for a bigger share of the little cake 
that is available. 

India’s Minister for Labour, Mr. Khandubhai Desai, 
drew the attention of the Indian Labour Conference to the 
tasks which India’s new philosophy of the State demanded. 
The establishment of a socialist pattern of society calls not 
merely for a greater creative effort but for a measure of 
encouraging sacrifices on the part of the fortunate “haves” 
and an abundance of patience on the part of those who are 
less fortunate. There can be no sharing of wealth, said 
Mr. Desai, until wealth is created. Socialism cannot there- 
fore have any real meaning until the nation as a whole 
decides to produce more wealth. That is the crux of the 
whole problem. 


Lest this be interpreted to mean that the “have nots” 
must reconcile themselves to their present misery, Mr. Desai 
made it clear that in India’s second Five Year Plan the gap 
between the “haves” and the “have nots” will have to be 
visibly narrowed down: the standard of living of the lower 
and middle classes will have to be substantially raised. The 
test of success of the Plan wilf be whether the common man, 
particularly the poor man, feels that his lot is becoming 
better day by day. 

Mr. Desai defined the tasks before industrialists and 
labour: (1) The industrialist should be content with busi- 
ness rewards in reason and not take all that he could pos- 
sibly lay his hands upon. (2) For the workers there should 
be no need for any strikes or lock-outs. ‘“‘When the entire 
State is working for ensuring justice for the masses it can- 
not allow injustice to be perpetrated against the weaker 
sections of society.” 

For both groups Mr. Desai recommended the processes 
of mutual negotiation, arbitration and adjudication. ‘The 
creation of additional wealth and its equitable distribution 
which are the objectives of the Socialist pattern of society 
place great responsibilities on all the agents of production. 
The employer has to be content with a fair return—fair 
not by his own standards but by the standards laid down 
by the community. The days of fabulous profits are gone: 
one can no longer shake the pagoda tree too vigorously. . . 
As for workers they must have more than they take so that 
there is steady augmentation of the wealth of society as a 


whole. In industries in which the level of wages is reason- 
able any further increase in wages would have to be earned 
through greater production. This consumes a part of the 
additional wealth produced but not the whole of it.” 

To ensure greater co-operation between management 
and workers so that what is got for the industry does not 
become bad for the workers and vice versa, Mr. Desai recom- 
mended participation of workers in industry. 


* * * * 


When industrialisation for under-developed countries is 
being discussed, it soon becomes obvious that there are two 
schools of thought—the extremely hopeful, and the ex- 
tremely pessimistic. And then, when it comes to putting 
policies into practice, the practice itself often proves both 
schocls wrong. The first group of protagonists assumes 
that industrialisation is the royal road to the solution of the 
problem of raising standards of living. They are dazzled by 
the great wealth of the countries which are already indus- 
trialised. They tend to argue naively, and assume away all 
the many requisites of industrialisation—wmaterials, skills, 
costs, for example. 

The other, pessimistic school, which is very attractive 
to the industrialised countries, is anxious to explain why 
backward countries cannot—or perhaps should not—do any- 
thing like industrialising. They can parade an imposing 
array of arguments to establish their case—relative cost 
theory, and so on. But there are examples of successful 
industrialisation in backward countries. And these exam- 
ples at once establish and disprove the arguments of both 
schools. In other words, it is important to separate off 
the facts and the myths about the subject. 

It is true that to industrialise a society like that of 
the agricultural and pastoral Bantu of Africa is a myth. 
But the same cannot be said when it is a question of more 
advanced nations like India and Israel. Before such a 
nation can be called industrialised it has a long way to go 
to improve existing conditions. But this is not to say that 
it must therefore nct start on the journey. 

There is the argument that industrialisation implies that 
the people will respond to the incentive of money income— 
in other words, that they will work harder at better jobs 
for more money. Scme people do not—when their incomes 
rise, they work less, because they are content with a given 
level of incomé. To such people the calculus of economics 
does not apply. But it must be remembered that a pre- 
ference for idleness when incomes rise is not a quality 
entirely monopolised by the backward countries; it occurs 
in advanced countries, too, only it is graced by the smoother 
name of “leisure preference”. 


An allied myth is that industrialisatfon is possible only 
where people have the habit of saving. Industry needs 
large capital savings, and a spendthrift nation may dream of, 
but never attain, industrialisation. Indeed, with the means 
of mass communication available to-day, the people of the 
backward countries are given every opportunity to ane the 
expensive consumption patterns of the richer nations. 

But this merely reinforces the argument that backward 
countries must just tax away a great deal of local incomes 
to force the country to save as whole what it will not save 
as individuals. In any case, there are many backward coun- 
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tries where the barter economy is now relatively small, and 
so both the “money incentive” and “saving habit” argu- 
ments do not really apply. 


Industrialisation demands skills and techniques; these 
flourish only with literacy and education. But both India 
and Japan have shown that with drive, this difficulty can 
be overcome in a very short space of time. 


One cannot hope to industrialise fully when the market 
for the goods is missing, especially as it is most expensive 
to make small amounts of certain things—large ships, for 
instance, But even here, the size of the market only 
affects the kind of industrialisation, and does not prohibit 
it altogether. A market has both depth (that is, income 
per person) and breadth (that is, total income for the 
whole country). For instance, Ceylon with a small total 
income is unlikely to establish heavy industries with any 
success. But India can. And yet India has a smaller 
income per person than Ceylon. 


If a country is greatly dependent on foreign trade, 
then domestic industry will be very slow in growing. India, 
for example, is so little dependent on foreign trade (even 
despite its enormous exports and imports) and has indus- 
trialised apace. Ceylon, where 35 cents in every rupee of 
national income is from foreign trade, the pace must be 
less. 


One thing which tends to obstruct industrialisation 
is a very human conflict indeed—who is going to do it all? 
The state or the private sector? This conflict has sharpened 
in the last decade, owing to the prevailing nations of 
welfare, which are often opposed to the idea of letting the 
private industrialist “rip”, and devil take the hindmast. 
But it is a fact of economic history that the motive power 
of industrialisation is profits, for profits provide the 
strongest basis for capital formation. This principle holds 
good, however, whether the “profits” are made by private 
entrepreneurs or by the state. The only difference is that 
the surplus funds are labelled differently—profits for the 
private sector, and a kind of tax for the state. 


Unfortunately along with the socialistic ideas of wel- 
fare, many governments in backward countries have bor- 
rowed from the advanced countries a similar tax system, 
without thinking whether such a system fits their case. For 
instance, in advanced countries fortunes have been amassed 
under private enterprise, which the state then taxes away 
in the interests of egalitarianism. Under-developed coun- 
tries, following the same pattern -of  steeply-progressive 
taxation, have discouraged capital formation in the only 
place where it can occur at all—the small group of high- 
income receivers. 

The advanced countries have levelled incomes, but the 
level is still high, while the backward countries have some- 
times levelled incomes, too—but down to the subsistence 
level in which most of the people already wallow. Seeing 
this happening, many answer that it further underlines the 
need for state industrialisation, but these then come up 
against the more fundamental conflict between the powers 
of an impersonal state, and the liberty of the individual. 


One way of reconciling the above conflict is to adopt 
tax measures which encourage profits and capital formation, 
without creating inequalities associated with inheritances. 
In other words, spending on consumption goods can be taxed 
heavily, and so can inheritances and capital gains. Of 
course, where state enterprise does most if not all of the 
capital formation, then the problem does not arise. 


* * Es * 


The foregoing generalisations afford a sort of peg on 
which to hang certain propositions in favour of industriali- 
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sation in backward countries. Given sufficient size of the 
market, a backward country should be able to compete effec- 
tively with advanced countries in industries where wage 
costs are a _ relatively important part of total costs— 
techniques being the same. Because- of the need to train 
labour, the cost of training should become a charge on the 
state; in most backward countries, special training is the 
responsibility of individual concerns. Expensive research 
is necessary for modern industry. Backward countries will 
therefore find it advantageous to associate foreign firms 
with their new activities, which is the easiest way of gaining 
technical knowledge. This is especially so in the case of 
small countries like Ceylon and Malaya, and less so where 
there are already plenty of staff and equipment to carry 
on research (as in India). Unfortunately tax policies hinder 
rather than promotes such joint enterprise, grossly dis- 
criminatory corporation taxes, for example. 


Consumers in backward countries are no less discrimi- 
nating in what they buy than elsewhere. There is often 
intense resistance against buying indigenous goods, born of 
memories of poor quality goods cffered by local makers in 
times of shortage or war. The answer to this problem is 
protection—always with the assurance that the quality of 
the local supply is maintained. This assurance is the 
stronger when local manufacture is undertaken in concert 
with manufacturers from advanced countries. 


The large factory is perhaps the dream of the back- 
ward countries when the word “industry” is mentioned, but 
there is a fertile field of endeavour in the tiny industries, 
usually referred, to as “cottage”. What is needed is to 
re-orgamise their productive technique, without which they 
cannot hope to compete. This can be done in most cases 
by the adoption of elementary mechanical appliances and 
better marketing methods. But it is fatal to protect cot- 
tage industries merely because they are the sole or sub- 
sidiary occupation of the indigenous population—India is 
already proving the folly of protecting cottage looms at the 
expense of the factory. 


Where the point has been reached where the cottage 
industry cannot compete with the factory, then the in- 
terests of the community as a whole are better served by 
encouraging the transfer of those engaged in the cottage 
industry to other employment. They are just in the wrong 
job. Unfortunately, votes are easily bought by shielding 
inefficient small industries. 


India and Japan have been mentioned earlier as having 
had a great deal of success in industrialising their economies 
from scratch within recent detades. But there are other 
countries in Asia also on the same road. 


Hongkong and Israel are examples. The key to Hong- 
kong’s success-is joint participation with foreign manufac- 
turers, coupled with a fairly large supply of local capital 
and enterprise. Hongkong has specialised in consumer 
goods. Israel, on the other hand, had little capital, but had 
the benefit of a large supply of very skilled technicians 
and business men in its immigrant population. Here again, 
there are many examples of joint enterprises. 


Industrialisation of backward countries is practicable, 
notwithstanding the difficulties. In the past, colonial powers 
did not establish industries in these countries because they 
were closely linked as almost one economy—one does not 
set up a rival to oneself, merely because he will be in 
another part of one’s own street. With freedom, it is be- 
coming realised that there is room for all in the industrial 
world. 
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FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK FOR 1955-56 


The world economic situation in the 1954/55 crop year 
has been characterized by the rapid recovery of the United 
States from the 1953/54 recession, by the continuation of 
high levels of economic activities in Western Europe with 
the appearance, however, of some stresses and strains, by 
the steady though slow rise in the economies of non- 
communist Asia, by the renewed of inflationary pressures 
in large parts of Latin America, and by continued difficulties 
in the agricultural sectors of China, the U.S.S.R., and Eastern 
Europe. In spite of the generally favorable economic condi- 
tions in most parts of the world and the subsequent high 
demand for agricultural products, some of the more basic 
difficulties in the field of foreign trade and international 
payments still persist, agricultural prices are generally sag- 
ging compared to industrial prices, and the problem of agri- 
cultural surpluses continues, according to the UN Food & 
Agriculture Organisation. 

Industrial output of Far Eastern countries increased in 
1954, but agricultural output remained unchanged in 1954/55 
eompared with 1953/54. Better food supplies reduded im- 
port requirements on the one hand, but created difficulties, 
particularly for the rice-exporting countries, on the other. 
Industrial production rose, both in producers’ goods (steel) 
and in consumers goods (cotton textiles), as well as in 
products of great importance for agriculture, such as electric 
power and chemical fertilizers. Equally beneficial for agri- 
cultural development was the improvement in transport 
facilities. Balance-of-payments developments were on the 
whole more satisfactory and gold and dollar holdings in a 
number of countries were larger at the end of 1954 than a 
year ago. Lack of capital had, throughout the postwar 
years, been a handicap to economic development and the 
situation did not improve substantially in 1954. 


India had its most successful postwar year; an excep- 
tionally good harvest made it possible to relax control on 
prices and on movements of food grain and to reduce sharply 
grain imports. However, the improved supply of grain de- 
pressed its prices further since it was not accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in effective demand. Other agri- 
cultural prices—except those of tea—also showed a down- 
ward trend. Industrialization progressed satisfactorily with 
further diversification of the industrial structure through the 
particularly fast expansion of the engineering and chemical 
industries. Exports (tea, cotton, and jute yarns and manu- 
factures) increased more than imports, the balance of trade 
improved slightly, and a favorable balance of payments is 
expected to be shown for 1954. This made possible a further 
liberalization of imports in the first half of 1955. 

Improvements in Ceylon in 1954 havé been due to a 
stabilized budget, better earnings from tea exports, the 
availability of foreign financial assistance, and the declining 
prices of rice imports. Malaya benefited from better rubber 
prices in 1954/55 as well as from higher export earnings 
from rubber and tin and from a bigger harvest on its im- 
proved and extended paddy area. Indonesia was able to 
improve its balance of trade by a considerable reduction of 
imports and a slight rise of exports. A large budget deficit 
brought about by high defense expenditure increased in- 
flationary pressures, though these were somewhat mitigated 
by the increased domestic production of foodstuffs (rice, 
sugar). The steady economic expansion of the Philippines 
continued in 1954/55. Agricultural and industrial production 
increased, but higher taxes, a slackening in government 


development expenditure, and relatively low domestic invest- 
ments produced a mild deflationary trend. Prices declined 
while general purchasing power and domestic demand for 
agricultural products increased. In Pakistan, on the other 
hand, increased industrial and agricultural production 
(mainly of food grains) led to higher domestic consumption. 
Investment, both public and private, expanded, but exports, 
particularly of raw ectton, declined owing to higher domes- 
tic requirements and relatively high prices, and the balance- 
of-payments deficit increased. However, import restrictions 
were relaxed and inflationary pressures have not beén fully 
eliminated. In Japan, agricultural production recovered in 
1954/55 from the disasters. of the previous year. Grain 
production increased about 13 percent and imports of food 
grain will be reduced by 10 percent in 1955. Nevertheless, 
a strongly deflationary policy was pursued in 1954; it was, 
however, limited to monetary matters and did not affect 
fiscal policies, i.e., while interest rates and lending policies 
of the banks were adjusted to tighten money supply, public 
expenditure increased. Although this dampened somewhat 
the deflationary effect of the restrictive monetary policies. 
unemployment increased sharply and wholesale prices fell. 
Retail prices remained stable but general purchasing power 
and demand declined. Exports increased substantially while 
imports declined in 1954/55, and the foreign trade deficit 
was cut by one half. Yet the favorable balance of payments 
in the first half of 1955 was- made possible only through 
continuing, even if reduced, special dollar payments by the 
United States for military procurement and expenditure of 
the occupation forces. 


Future Prospects: The proposed 1955/56 budget of 
India envisages larger expenditure mainly for expanded 
economic development projects at the expense of a greatly 
increased budget deficit. No threat of inflation is. feared, 
since food supplies from recent harvests are ample, and a 
further rise of domestic production is expected. However, 
domestic demand for foodstuffs, particularly grain, may im- 
prove as these increased investments take effect; there has 
been a growing surplus of wheat, and it is expected that 
imports of rice and coarse grain will be unnecessary. The 
steadily expanding textile industry should secure a growing 
market for domestically grown fibers. The government of 
Ceylon expects a fair increase in consumers’ expenditure in 
1955 as the result of wage increases granted in 1954, but 
the expansion of the gross national product will depend 
on price developments of the major export crops (tea, rub- 
ber, copra). Indications are that demand for and prices 
of tea and copra may increase in 1955/56. The budget of 
Pakistan for 1955/56 provides for a 40 percent increase of 
public capital expenditure to be financed by new taxes and 
internal and external borrowing. If these projected invest- 
ments materialize and crops turn out satisfactorily, a further 
rise in dgmestic demand for foodstuffs and textiles is pos- 
sible. Japan seems likely to continue its deflationary policy 
in 1955/56; unemployment is unlikely to recede since 
in addition to the effects of budgetary restrictions, the textile 
industry is undergcing a crisis of its own and special dollar 
receipts may decline further. Thus, domestic demand for 
agricultural products may even decrease though. this might 
reduce imports rather than affect domestic producers. Ex- 
cept for Japan and the major rice-exporting countries, whose 
exports may be affected by the increasing self-sufficiency of 
importing countries, it is expected that improved export con- 
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CURRENT DEVELOPMENTS IN JAPAN 


With exports rising faster than imports, the balance of 
payments for August showed a surplus of $48 million ($45 
million-surplus for July). Even considering the rise in 
usances and other delayed payments, the balance was favor- 
able by $43 million ($28 million for July). The import 
level of late has been rather high reflecting the import-rise 
in industrial raw materials, propped by high level industrial 
production, and foodstuffs (import bills settled for July- 
Aug. ’54 averaged $152 million, in contrast to last July, 
$156 million and August’s $163 million). But exports kave 
gone beyond these records centering around textiles, iron- 
steel materials and ships (July $165 million, Aug. $169 
million; July-Aug. 54 ave. was $125 million). A notable 
factor has been the continually favorable contracts for ship 
exports on a commercial basis since last March, even after 
abolition of various export subsidy measures (as sugar im- 
port link, etc.). 


This advance in exports is largely due to continuance 
of the tight money line begun in the fall of 1953 which 
was instrumental in expediting enterprise rationalization 
and enhancing of international competitive capacity. How- 
ever, the persistently favorable overseas business props are 
also recognized. 


Reflecting the favorable surplus in the balance of pay- 
ments plus excess payments from the Food Control Special 
Account (advance payments for pre-harvest, rice sales 
contract system) deposits in all banks have kept on growing 
(July-Aug. increase of Y65,100 million). In contrast, rise 
in bank loans is still dull (July-Aug. rise of Y39,500 million). 
Hence, back payments on Bank of Japan borrowings are 
progressing. The balance of Bank of Japan loans to banks 
at Aug.-end stood at about 41% of the outstanding amount 
at the same time a year ago (Aug.-end balance, Y155,300 


ditions, based on the high level of economic activities in de- 
veloped countries, as well as continuing large development 
expenditure, will sustain or perhaps slightly increase the de- 
mand for agricultural products in the Far East. 


For the world as a whole, the year 1955/56 is likely to 
be one of continuing economic expansion though at a re- 
duced pace. The generally favorable situation in _ the 
industrialized countries is reinforced by the appearance of 
tangible results from the development programs in a number 
of less developed countries over a wide area. Some distur- 
bances may appear later in the year, but they are unlikely 
to reach dimensions which would seriously affect the demand 
for foodstuffs, even though they might reduce the interna- 
tional demand for some agricultural raw materials. This 
demand has so far been relatively little fostered by the boom 
conditions in the United States and Western Europe, but 
it may be too early to ascertain whether there is a long- 
term trend of a further diminishing correlation between 
the economic activity in industrialized areas and the export 
volume and prices of agricultural raw materials and their 
repercussion on the economy of raw material exporting 
countries. At the same time, another good crop is probable 
in most of the major producing areas, and—in spite of acre- 
age restrictions in the United States—it will probably at 
least cover current demand. Thus the pressure of excess 
supplies carried over from previous crop years will remain. 
In the short run, the sustained demand is not likely to stop 
the downward trend of agricultural prices and it appears, 
generally, that no substantial improvement of farmers’ net 
income is to be expected. 


million; last year’s Aug.-end balance, Y377,500 million). It 
is significant to note that the number of fully-paid-up banks 
is growing. Moreover, the ratio of Bank of Japan borrow- 
ings in total bank funds dipped from 14% in July of last 
year to 6% at last July-end. 


Side by side with the trend toward sound bank ac- 
counts, assets of the Bank of Japan have also been under- 
going marked changes, namely; notable increase in foreign 
exchange holdings, conspicuous dip in loans and prominent 
rise in Gov’t bond holdings, as seen below. 


(1) Rise in foreign exchange holdings (year's rise of 
Y77,100 million up to Aug-end). Yen funds necessar: in 
financing the growing volume of foreign exchange purch-ses 
by the Foreign Exchange Fund -Special Account arising from 
the favorable turn in the balance of payments were supplied 
by repeated sales (since last Mar.) of Gov’t foreign currency 
holdings to the Bank of Japan. (2) Dip in loans to banks. 
Progress in payments on Bank of Japan borrowings reflects 
the notable improvement in banks fund positions. Total 
loans to bank have dipped sharply by Y241,800 million 
during the past year up to August. (3) Rise in Govt 
bond holdings (year’s rise of Y219,400 million up to 
Aug.-end). These are holdings of short-term Gov’t bonds 
as Foreign Exchange Fund bills and Food bills, which 
were issued in increasing amounts reflecting the surpluses 
in the balance of payments dnd the bumper rice purchase 
payments (Bank of Japan holdings of short-term Gov’t 
bonds at Aug.-end, Y219,800 million; of which Y105,000 
million were in Foreign Exchange Fund bills). 


Of the above factors, the dip in bank borrowings from 
the Central Bank is partly due to rise in bank deposits 
reflecting €xcess payments over receipts in Treasury financ- 
ings outside of the Foreign Exchange Account. However, 
as a large portion of the dip in bank borrowings is a re- 
flection of financial normalization accompanying the surplus 
in the balance of payments (mainly export-rise), it signifies 
a healthy development in Central Bank assets. 


The Economic Counsel Board sees a distinct turn for 
the better in business since July, which is attributed to 
continued good exports and a rise in consumptive spendings. 
Another supporting factor for the future of business is 
found in a greater spending power of the farmers through 
bumper harvests. The Board’s price index shows a con- 
tinuous upturn from end-June through the middle of August. 
The mining and manufacturing production index for June 
is 1% higher than May and 7.8% above the level a year 
ago. Exports in July amounted to $165 million, or $5 
million increase on June, and imports to $156 million. In- 
visible trade accounts included, there was a balance of pay- 
ments surplus of $45 million. 


Ministry of International Trade and Industry states 
that the gloomy sentiment hitherto existing among business 
circles is being replaced by a brighter prospect for the 
future generally because (1) continued good exports since 
last year, (2) easiness in money, (3) expectation of a large 
excess-disbursement of Government funds, (4) steady mar- 
ket for metals overseas, (5) curtailment of production in 
textile and other industries suffering from business slump, 
and (6) anticipated expansion of the spending power in 
rural districts as a result of bumper crops this year and ihe 
adoption of pre-harvest buying of rice. The coal industry 
is still in a difficult situation and the machinery industry 
remained inactive because of decreased investment demands. 
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Supported by the continued active buyings by financial 
institutions, the stock market is enjoying a renewed boom. 


This year’s actual yields of wheat, barley and rye crops 
totaled 30,356,500 koku. This makes a good record next 
only to the 1954 yields of 32,150,000 koku, and is 2,600,000 
koku more than the normal year, largely owing to the dry 
weather during the harvest season in June and also to only 
slight disease damages. The Ministry of Agriculture & 
Forestry predicts a bumper rice harvest for this year. Owing 
to a long spell of fine weather, a spectacularly good crop 
of 74,000,000 koku, nearly 8 million koku more than the 
average year and even surpassing the previous record 
(70,730,000 koku in 1933), is expected. 

Japan topped ithe list of catches of the world in the 
prewar 1938 with its 21.4% of the total. Even after the 
war, in 1951, she ranks the highest with 14.2% of the 
total catches, far above 9.1% of the United States which 
eccupies the second, but the per capita catch of Japanese 
fishermen totaling 1,089,000 is only 2.7 tons against 15.3 
of the United States (153,000 fishermen) and 12.8 tons of 
Norway (79,000 men). This reflects the hard living of the 
average Japanese fishermen who have no motor driven boats 
or only boats with low motive power. The annual income 
of such fishermen ranges from Y110,000 to Y220,060, in- 
dicating that they cannot live on fishing alone. 

The long pending merger of off-shoots of the former 
Mitsui trading company will be effected as of April 1, 1956, 
according to an agreement finally reached on August 30 
between Daiichi Bussan (capital: Y1,952 million) and Mitsui 
Bussan (capital: Y585 million). The merger will be effected. 
on an equal basis. The new company, which is to be called 
the Mitsui Bussan Kabushiki Kaisha, will be the country’s 
largest trading company with its capital reaching Y2,830 
million, staff members totaling 4,500 and monthly trans- 
actions amounting to Y28,000 million. (Mitsui’s rival, Mit- 
subishi Shoji, has a total staff of 3,000 and its transactions 
at present average Y18,000 million a month). 


Japan’s entry into GATT became effective on Septem- 
ber 10, and a new GATT tariff came to be applied as of 
the same date on goods imported to Japan from countries 
expected to extend the most favored nation treatment to 
Japanese goods. The new duties have been agreed upon at 
the Geneva overtures held from February to June this year. 
Seventeen nations, including the United States, Canada and 
Burma, have promised to apply. new lowered duties on im- 
ports from, Japan. Some of the member nations, however, 
have been contemplating invoking Article 85 of the GATT 
covenant and the trouble is that they are among those 
imposing much higher rates than that of GATT on Japanese 
goods at present. Japan will naturally continue to apply 
its Statutory rates, instead of the GATT rates, on imports 
from such nations refusing extension of the MFN treatment 
to exports from this country. 

Productivity of agriculture and forestry has been 
stalemated in contrast to the marked recovery in. the in- 
dustrial production after the war, according to a recent 
survey made by the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry. The 
Ministry believes the gap in the rate of recovery between 
the two will become wider in the future. It is pointed out 
that rural districts have an absolute surplus population of 
between 3,590,000 and 5,790,000 throughout a year, and 
that the rate of increase in farming expenses has been far 
above that of increase in gross income, thus lowering the 
farmers’ net income. 

The Labor Ministry report on labor situation for 
first-half of 1955 shows that, affected by the lag Oe 
policy, labor economics for the period remained sluggish both 
on employment and wage phases. Regular employment 
turned downward from April-May, 1954 with the closing of 
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CHINA’S ECONOMIC GROWTH IN 1954 


The State Statistical Bureau in Peking recently claimed 
that during the year 1954, there was a further rise in in- 
dustrial _and agricultural production, capital construction, 
communications and transport, home and foreign trade, cul- 
ture, education and public health and in the living standards 
of the people. No production figures were given for in- 
dustrial output which was illustrated only with: percentages 
as compared with those for 1953. Tonnages were given for 
the production of grain and other major agricultural pro- 
ducts; but at the best these could only be rough estimates. 
Behind the puzzle of percentages and figures, are two fea- 
tures which call for special comment: (1) According to the 
report, workers had reduced production cost by economizing 
fuel and raw materials and by increasing their productivity. 
Could the workers have accomplished this without sacrificing 
the quality of the products? (2) Farmers during the year 
had reaped less rice and other staples on account of the flood; 
but the state purchase of grain last year exceeded the 
target by 10%. The state sales of grain on the other hand 
exceeded the 1953 record by 87% which means that con- 
sumption of grain had increased during the year and/or 
that farmers had to buy back the grain surrendered to the 
Government. Anyway, .one point is clear—China’s grain 
output during 1954 was far from satisfactory. Yet, large 
quantities of rice were exported to Ceylon and other coun- 
tries during the year! An extract of the report made by 
the State Statistical Bureau follows: 


Industrial Output: All state-owned, cooperative and 
joint state-private industrial enterprises fulfilled or over- 
fulfilled their 1954 state production targets. All industrial 
ministries fulfilled or overfulfilled the 1954 state norms for 
reducing production costs. The average cost of the 
products of these ministries in 1954 was 5.8 per cent 
below 1953. In total value, industrial output of the 
whole country in 1954 (not ineluding handicraft pro- 


an employment season, while the totally unemployed, which 
had been on a steep rise since the latter-half of 1954, reached 
a new record of 840,000 last March, partly due to seasonal 
factors. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
estimates the per capita consumption of clothing to rise to 
13.5 lbs in fiscal 1957 from 12.6 lbs in fiscal 1954 and the 
total textiles demand, including exports, to 2,138 million lbs 
from 1,902 million lbs in the same period. Emphasis is laid 
on the need of increasing supply of artificial fibers—synthetic 
fiber in particular—in place of natural fibers, such as cotton 
and wool, which need to be imported... 

According to the Economic Planning Board, special pro- 
curement contracts for five years from the outbreak of 
Korean War to the end of June, 1955 totaled $1,618,736,000 
($974,607,000 for goods and $644,129,000 for services). 
Conspicuous is an over-all sharp decline in contracts since 
July, 1953. Even arms, top on the list ever since June, 
1952, have markedly decreased since July, 1954 and are 
bound to taper off hereafter. 

Funds in the call markets of Tokyo and Osaka have 
been on the increase since August with the average balance 
of call funds during the first 10-day period of September 
totaling ¥57,909 million, or about two-fold is the increase 
compared with Y28,596 million a year ago. Largely respon- 
sible for this increased inflow of funds are the provincial 
banks following the deposit by farmers of money received 
from the Government under the new pre-harvest selling 


contract of rice. 


ducers’ cooperatives and individual handicrafts) was 17 per 
cent more than 1953. The output value of state-owned 
industry increased 27 per cent; cooperative industry 31 per 
cent; and joint state-private industry 25 per cent. The total 
value of the output of private industry dropped 5 per cent. 
In 1954, private industrial enterprises with an output 
amounting in value to some 25 per cent of the output of all 
private industry became joint state-private enterprises. By 
the end of 1954 the number of handicraft producers’ co- 
operatives rose to 11,741, 154 per cent more than at the 
end of 1953. In total value handicraft producers’ coopera- 
tives in 1954 produced 76 per cent more than in 1953. The 
total value of the output of individual handicrafts in 1954 
increased by some 11 per cent over 1953. 


Output of state-owned industry accounted for 59 per 
cent of the total industrial output in 1954; cooperative in- 
dustry accounted for 4 per cent; joint state-private industry, 
12 per cent; and private industry, 25 per cent. The output 
of capital goods increased by 20 per cent over 1953 and 
consumer goods by 14 per cent. Capital goods made up 
41 per cent of the total industrial output in 1953 and 42 
per cent in 1954. The output of modern industry made 
up 83 per cent of the total industrial and agricultural out- 
put in 1954; that of the workshop handicrafts, handicraft 
cooperatives and individual handicrafts, 17 per cent; and 
agricultural and subsidiary rural products, 50 per cent. The 
output of most major. industrial products showed a marked 
increase in 1954 over 19538. Taking the 1953 level as 100, 
the 1954 figures are: electricity 120, coal 120, crude oil 
127, gasoline 142, pig iron 136, steel 125, rolled steel 117, 
coke 126, copper 116, lead 180, zine 131, sulphuric acid 133, 
nitric acid 161, caystic soda 130, soda ash 139, ammonium 
sulphate 182, ammonium nitrate 120, cement 119, plane glass 
129, steam boilers 104, electric motors 104, transformers 
100, spinning frames 168, looms 157, locomotives 520, rail- 
way passenger coaches 212, railway waggons 121, ball bear- 
ings 174, raw timber 126, paper 130, automobile tyres 144, 
cotton yarn 112, cotton cloth 113, bicycles 180, rubber shoes 
111, edible vegetable oils 106, sugar 117, wheat flour 109, 
cigarettes 105, and matches 129. 


State-Owned Industries sticcessfully manufactured fol- 
lowing new products: 6,000-kilowatt steam turbine genera- 
tor, 154,000-volt and 20,000 K.V.A. transformer, coal com- 
bine, coal loader, steam-powered rock loader capable of 
loading 20 cubic metres of rock an hour, 300-H.P. hoist 
for collieries, 100-ton ladle car for molten iron, electric mud 
gun of 0.3 cubic metres capable of automatically plugging 
iron notches in large blast furnaces, precision boring machine 
with boring bars of, 85-millimetre diameter, precision grind- 
ing machine with hydraulic transmission, special multi-cutter 
semi-automatic lathe, 2,650 tons cargo ship, heat-resistent 
stainless steel, rubber tyres of 12-inch cross section width 
and 22-inch rim diameter, and 24-row seeders. The first 
aeroplane was also manufactured last year. Compared with 
1958, the consumption of coal in the production of electricity 
was lowered by 2.1 per cent in 1954, the rate of coal 
extraction from underground seams increased 4.3 per cent; 
the rate of oil extraction from shale increased 10.4 per cent, 
the output of blast furnaces increased 4.7 per cent, the 
output of open hearth furnaces increased 5.6 per cent and 
the average amount of raw cotton needed for a bale of yarn 
was reduced by 0.55 kilogrammes. 


Agriculture: The Bureau admitted that the 1954 plan 
for agriculture was not fulfilled on account of the heavy 
floods in some parts of the Yangtze and Huai river basins 
and in Hopei Province. However, it is reported that the yield 
of most staple crops reached or exceeded the 1953 level. 
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In 1954, the total acreage of food crops was 2 per cent 
above 1953 and that of industrial crops was 6 per cent 
greater than in 1953. The gross yield of food crops in 1954 
reached 169.5 million tons, slightly exceeding the 1953 
figure. Taking 1953 as 100, the output of various staple 
crops in 1954 was as follows: rice 99, wheat 128, soya beans 
91, coarse grains and other food crops 97, cotton 91, sugar- 
cane 119, sugar beet 196, jute 106, tobacco 109, rape-seed 
100, peanuts 130. 


State farms under the Ministry of Agriculture increased 
to 2.400. Of these, the number of mechanised farms rose 
to 97; with more than 180,000 hectares of farmland, 2,235 
tractors (in terms of 15 horse power each) and 430 grain 
harvester combines. There were 89 tractor stations in 1954 
with a total of 778 tractors (in terms of 15 horse power 
each), working more than 80,000 hectares of land in all. 
Aid was given to the peasants in expanding irrigation faci- 
lities, supplying farm tools and fertiliser, controlling livestock 
diseases, granting loans, and in other ways. The state spent 
more than 240 million yuan on repairing dykes and other 
flood control projects. 


In 1954, state livestock farms and cross-breeding farms 
directed by state agencies numbered 89, with over 190,000 
head of livestock. The total output of aquatic products 
was 21 per cent above 1953. The total afforested area was 
1,160,000 hectares, of which 330,000 hectares were shelter 
belts (including trees planted at head-waters) and 630,000 
hectares were timber areas. 


Capital Construction: Total investments in capital 
construction in 1954 were 15 per cent more than in 1953. 
89 of the 411 above-norm industrial projects were com- 
pleted. The major projects which went into production in 
the year included the Anshan Sheet Steel Mill, the No. 6 
Open-Hearth Furnace, the First-instalment of the Fushun 
Aluminium Plant, the Shenyang Pneumatic Tool Plant and 
the Chungking Power Plant. The Harbin Measuring In: 
struments and Cutting Tools Plant started partial produc- 
tion in 1954. 


Total investments in railway construction were 43 per 
cent above the 19538 figure. 831 kilometres of new tracks 
were laid in 1954. Tracklaying was completed on the 
Chinese section of the Tsining-Ulan Bator- Railway between 
Tsining and Erhlien. The Lanchow-Sinkiang Railway reach- 
ed Chiupa while the Paoki-Chengtu Railway reached Kwang- 
yuan from Chengiu. 542 kilometres of narrow-gauge rail- 
way were completed in forest areas. A total of 3,662 kilo- 
metres of new highways were built, 582 kilometres re-built 
and 67 kilometres restored during the year. The Sikang- 
snes and the Chinghai-Tibet Highways were opened to 
traffic. 


In water conservancy, 650 million cubic metres of 
earthwork was done last year, 8,790,000 cubic metres of 
stone was used and 190,000 cubic metres of concrete poured. 
‘The Kwanting Reservoir on the Yungting River and the 
Poshan Reservoir on the Huai River were completed, and 
the Futseling Reservoir on the Huai River was largely 
finished. Other projects, either newly begun. or continued, 
included the Tahofang, Nanwan and Meishan Reservoirs. 


Many new hospitals were built, and the number of 
hospital beds increased by more than 18,000. Buildings 
with a total of 47 million square metres of floor space were 
put up at government expense, of which 13 million square 
metres were housing. 


Domestic and Foreign Trade: Purchases by state- 
operated domestic commerce increased 42 per cent in value 
over 1953 and sales went up 35 per cent. Sales by supply 
and marketing and consumer cooperatives increased in value 
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by 75 per cent over 1953. The purchase of agricultural 
products and subsidiary rural products by cooperatives 
during the year increased by 41 per cent in value over 
1953. Taking 1953 as 100, sales of the principal com- 
modities to the urban and rural population during 1954 by 
state-operated and cooperative commerce were as follows— 
edible vegetable oils, 136; sugar, 169; cotton piece-goods, 
142; towels. 112; socks and stockings, 120; rubber shoes, 
105; paper, 112; coal, 119 and kerosene, 181. The 1954 
plan of state purchase of grain was fulfilled 110 per cent 
despite the floor. State sales of grain increased by 37 per 
cent over 1953. Commodity prices remained stable during 
1954. The index of wholesale prices throughout China was 
100.4 per cent of the 1953 figure. In the eight major cities, 
namely, Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Wuhan, Canton, Chung- 
king, Sian and Shenyang, the index figure of retail prices 
was 100.4 per cent of 1953. 


China’s foreign trade during 1954 registered expansion. 
During the year, China traded with over 60 countries. Total 
imports and exports increased 4.5 per cent over 1953. The 
import of complete sets of equipment for industry and 
capital construction more than doubled that of 1953. 


Labour Productivity: At the end of 1954, the number 
of factory and office workers in China (not including em- 
ployees and workers in private enterprises) was over 800,000 
more than at the end of 1953. Labour productivity in state 
and joint state-private industrial enterprises increased 15 
per cent over 1953. Labour productivity in communications 
and transportation services in 1954 increased 12 per cent 
over 1953. The total wages of factory and office workers 
in state and joint state-private industry increased by about 
19 per cent over 1953. Average money wages increased 
by about 2.6 per cent over 1953. 


Cultural, Educational and Health Work: The number of 
higher educational institutes increased and improvements in 
teaching methods were carried to a further stage. The 
number of students reached 258,000, an increase of 19 per 
cent over 1953. There were 608,000 students in secondary 
vocational schools in 1954. A total of over 47,000 students 
graduated from higher educational institutes in 1954, of 
whom 33 per cent were engineering students. Over 169,000 
students graduated from secondary vocational schools. There 
was a total of over 3,580,000 students attending ordinary 
secondary schools, 22 per cent more than in 1953. Students 
attending workers and peasants’ middle schools totalled over 
50,000, an 82 per cent increase over 1953. Reorganisation 
and improvement of primary schools continued and the 
number of pupils totalled over 51,200,000. The Chinese 
Academy of Sciences had 38 research institutes in 1954 
with 17 per cent more research workers than in 1953. In 
1954, there was a total of over 200,000 beds in hospitals 
and over 40,000 beds in sanatoria throughout the country. 
The country had more than 22,000 joint clinics of doctors 
of traditional Chinese medicine and Western trained doctors 
in 1954. More than 62,000 doctors of traditional Chinese 
medicine worked in the joint clinics. 


There were over 800 cinemas in the country, a 5 per 
cent increase: over 1953. There were over 2,700 mobile film 
projection teams visiting factories, mines, construction sites 
and villages, a 26 per cent increase over 1953. Film audi- 
ences totalled over 820,000,000. There were over 2,400 pro- 
fessional dramatic companies and over 2,100 theatres in the 
country. There were 253 newspapers of regional level and 
above with a total circulation of 1,710,850,000 copies, a 2 
per cent increase over 1953. There were 304 magazines 
with a total circulation of 204,930,000 copies, a 19 per 
cent increase over 1953. A total of 939,960,000 books were 
published in 1954. This was 25 per cent more than in 
1953. 8,730,000 books were printed in the languages of the 
national minorities, an increase of 13 per cent over 1953. 
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PHILIPPINE STAPLE PRODUCTS 


: The first half of the year 1955 featured price declines 
In principal staple products, except leaf tobacco and rice. 
The six months average price of copra resecada stood at 
P28.27 per 100 kilos, a loss of P4.48 from the same period 
a year ago. Coconut oil declined by 10 centavos to 50 
centavos per kilo, the average for the first six months; ex- 
port sugar averaged P13.77, down P1.38 per picul. Hemp 
Davao and Non-Davao J1 registered a marked decline of 
P7.40 per picul to P2819. On the up-trend were leaf 
tobacco with an average price of P37.37, a gain of P3.23 
per quintal compared with the like period in 1954. Rice, 
macan 1 and 2, averaged P18.94 for a gain of P2.22 per 
sack of 56 kilos. 

_ Coconut Oil: The market for crude coconut oil in the 
United States was generally fair up to late February but 
turned weak during the rest of the period under review. 
Opening at 13-1/4 cents for spot and from 13 to 13-1/4 
for futures, prices fluctuated downward to as low as 11 
cents for spot and 10-3/8 to 10-7/8 for futures in May. 
A slight recovery followed in June with prices recovering 
partially to 12 cents for spot and 11-3/8 to 11-7/8 for 
pares in June, sellers, per pound, fob, Pacific Coast ports 
asis. 

Locally, prices opened at P0.54-0.55, moved up_ to 
P0.56-0.57 in the second week of January but reached down- 
ward to P0.45-0.46 in May. Prices recovered partially in 
June to P0.48-0.49, sellers, per kilo. 

Sugar: In the local market, the price of export sugar 
followed an easy trend with prices reaching its low for the 
year at P13.10 per picul on March 3rd. The downslide in 
price was due primarily to the increase in freight rates and 
the lack of bottoms compelling a number of exporters to 
withdraw temporarily from the market. The serious ship- 
ping shortage which affected sugar shipments during the 
first quarter was due to the withdrawal] of some ships from 
the Philippines run because of the allegedly ruinous low 
freight rates on sugar then prevailing at $8.50 to $10.00 
per ton. Consequently, freight rates increased to as high 
as $17.00 to $19.00 per ton and this adversely affected ex- 
port sugar prices. 

The average price of export sugar during the first six 
months of 1955 stood at P13.77 per picul as against P15.15 
for the corresponding period of last year, or a decline of 
P1.38 per picul. Relaxation of the tight shipping situation 
coupled with the improvement in the overseas market in 
May caused prices to react moderately upward from P13.31, 
the average in March, to P14.04, the average in June. 

Trading on-domestic consumption sugar followed a 
uniform course during the first two months of the year, 
after which prices declined to the end of June. This 
bearish market was primarily due to plentiful supplies. To 
relieve the market of this oversupply, the sugar people 
started a move to organize an agency that would encourage 
and promote consumption of sugar in the country not only 
through its usage as food but also its utilization as raw 
material for new and necessary industries. 

In New York, the bearish effect of the United States 
1955 consumption quota amounting to 8,200,000 tons, abet- 
ted by a seasonal lull in business, extended the market de- 
cline at the year’s end (1954) to the first four months of 
1955. Starting with sales of Philippines at 5.97c, prices 
of raws receded gradually to as low as 5.80c in 
March. The weakness of the market was accentuated by 
selling pressure from Philippines and Puerto Rico with 
raws dropping further to 5.75c on April 28th, the lowest for 
the year. After the settlement of the strike in Philadelphia 
on May 4th, the market reacted favorably with prices 
moving upward to 5.90c on May 12th. Thereafter, the 
market firmed and despite the spirited efforts of refiners 
to resist the price advance, sales were made as high as 6.05¢ 


in the first week of June. With the refiners still resisting 
the advance and refusing to commit themselves for July 
arrivals, the period under review ended with the market 
showing an easier tendency owing to the pressure of dis- 
tressed parcels of Philippines. 


Deliveries of refined sugar in the United States up to 
June 25, 1955, amounted to 3,759,508 tons. 


Shipments against the 1954-55 crop as of the end of 
June amounted to approximately 675,168 long tons against 
a total of 605,843 long tons for January-June, 1954. Pro- 
duction for the crop year 1954-55 was estimated at 1,404,- 
348.21 short tons, compared with the 1953-54 yield of 
1,425,826 short tons. 


In the free world market, the Philippines traded mostly 
with Japan. A total of 22,704 metric tons out of its 1954 
effective’ quota of 22,742 set by the international sugar 
agreement was sold to this country. The 1955 quota of the 
Philippines in the world’s market has been reduced to 23,380 
metric tons by the International Sugar Council. 


The following tables show the comparative trends of 
the local and the New York raw sugar markets for the 
period in review and also the prices of domestic sugar: 


Export Sugar 


1955 1954 
New York Philippines New York  Phitippines 
cents/lb. pesos/picul cents/Ib. pesos/picul 
FANWALY! a ele ses 5.97 14.04 6.04 14.91 
February ...... 5.94 13.60 6.06 15.04 
PROPOR Ban occ plone 5.86 13.31 6.20 15.21 
ACY Leon ar fea 5.83 13.65 6.13 15.37 
HY tec ects 5.94 13.95 6.08 15.15 
Gane? PG see. 6.02 14.04 6.14 15.23 
Average... 5.93 13.77 6.11 15.15 
Domestic Sugar 
pesos/picul 
1955 1954 
O72, 98° 99° 97° 98° 99° 
January 11.25 14.40 15.65 14.13 16.15 17.99 
February 11.25 14.40 15.65 14.44 16.10 17.48 
March 12.23 Unquoted 15.13 14.40 16.10 17.30 
April 10.88 > 13.98 14.28 16.10 17.39 
May 10.55 ” 13.35 14.20 16.10 17.30 
June 10,42 » 13.31 13.80 15.91 17.24 
Hemp: The downtrend in the hemp market last year 


continued to prevail in the first six months of 1955. From 
an average of P31.89 in December, 1954, prices receded 
to an average of P26.67 in January, 1955, for a loss of P5.22 
per picul. Thereafter, the market reacted slightly upward 
to P28.69, the average in February and then fluctuated 
narrowly to the end of June. Compared with the average 
price for the first six months of 1954 of P35.59 for Davao 
and Non-Davao JI, the average price for the corresponding 
period in 1955 suffered a loss of P7.40 to P2819 per picul. 
Japan is now our principal market for this fiber with Europe 
running second and the United States lagging third. On 
the basis of Davao JI, prices in Japan fluctuated narrowly 
between $41.50 and $46.50 for an average of $45.10 per 
picul during the period. 

European prices averaged 13-5/8 cents per pound for 
Davao JI, fob, London and $365.57 per ton, cif. European 
ports while U.S opened weak at 15-7/8 cents per pound 
for the same grade, gradually firming up to 18-1/2 cents 
and closing at 17-1/2 cents for an average of 17-1/4 cents 
per pound, cif, West Coast. 

Below are monthly average prices, per picul, of Davao 
and Non-Davao JI for the first six months of 1955 and 
1954: 
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1955 1954 

JanUALYI Poe Coenen sates oare P26.67 P41.89 

Rebruary, 9 soca sceirocssiianine 28.69 37.09 

March: 6 sgacsctewcianesisteiees 28.53 34,11 

ArH A) cysiteniasta stn ae sieleaient ete 28.47 33.21 

BESO. Sac U ne une aOOCoOIN 28.60 32.32 

Ath Aemsoosancacc sonosuone 28.15 31.89 
Abaca production during the first six months of 1955 
amounted to 426,949 bales against 408,839 bales for the 


same period last year. 

Rice: A higher average price for rice prevailed during 
the first six months compared with the corresponding period 
in 1954. Macan 1 and 2 averaged P18.94 per sack of 66 
kilos for the first six months of 1955, P2.22 better than 
the average during the corresponding period last year of 
P16.72. 

Save for a slight weakness in the market during the 
first week of January due to the harvest season, the rice 
market during the first six months of the year was generally 
firm. Opening at P16.75-17.00 and P16.50-16.75 for macan 
1 and 2, respectively, per sack of 56 kilos, prices receded 
to P16.50-17.00 for first class and P16.00-16.50 for 2nd 
class for a while but hereafter values reacted upward 
gradually to as high as P20.64. The upward movement was 
principally due to the expanded buying activity of the 
Naric and the extension of crop by ACCFA to members 
of cooperative marketing associations. The behavior of 
prices may be seen from the table below: 


1953 1954 1955 
January P19.34 16.07 17.10 
February 18.70 15.55 17.50 
March 18.32 15.59 18.68 
April 18.57 16.72 19.71 
May’ 18.50 17.75 20.00 
June 18.64 18.66 20.64 
Ave. 18.38 16.72 18.94 


The enriched rice law took effect in Manila and nearby 
provinces last February 1, 1955. Wholesalers charged an 
extra amount of P0.40 per package of pre-mixed rice enough 
to enrich every sack of rice sold. Retailers likewise charged 
an extra amount of P0.02 for every ganta of enriched 
rice sold. 

Production of palay for the year 1955 is forecast at 
70,576,100 sacks of palay of 44 kilos. This compares with 
the actual production of 72,328,000 sacks in 1954 and 
71,458,060 in 1953. 

Importation of rice during the first half of this year 
amounted to 178,571 sacks of 56 kilos as against 758,925 
sacks during the entire year of 1954. 


Copra: The overall copra market was generally easy 
due to the bearish influence of fats and oil, principally in 
the United States, the improving international political 
situation, and the increased production of copra in the 
Philippines due to favorable weather conditions, 


In the United States, the year opened with sellers at 
$182.50 against buyers at $180.00. Trading during January 
was somewhat active due to replacement needs after the 
holidays but prices showed no improvement. As the period 
progressed however and due to the seasonal lull which usually 
begins at this time of the year due to diminishing demand, 
values declined gradually to $166.00 at the end of February. 
Thereafter, the weakness of the market was accentuated 
with prices declining further to as low as $147.50 in the 
second week of May. A reversal of the declining trend 
occurred in June with prices partially recovering to $160.00 
as a result of increasing demand for Philippine copra in 
Europe on account of the lack of bottoms ‘in the sterling 
areas of production. At the end of June the trading 
circles were optimistic that prices may still go up. 

‘The London market followed the: United States pattern 
with buyers at $206.00 at the opening of the year against 
$240.00 a year ago. Despite increased trading for replace- 
ment needs, prices suffered declines with values receding 
to as low as $174.00 late in May. In June, prices reacted 
upward to $185.00, buyers, due to the relaxation of exchange 
control in London allowing traders to buy copra in dollars 
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and sell for sterling and the lack of bottoms in sterling 
areas. 

The home market closely followed the trend abroad. 
In Manila, prices opened at P30.50-31.00 per 100 kilos, then 
advanced temporarily to: as high as P32.50 during the first 
week of January but sagged off gradually to as low as P25.00 
in May. The market reversed its course in June, recovering 
partially to as high as P27.50, still P3.25 lower than the 
Opening prices of the year. 

The monthly average prices during the period under 
review compared with those of the same period last year 
were: 


1955 1954 
P31.18 P39.76 
30.60 86.88 
28.04 31.62 
27.13 29.59 
25.83 29.54 
26.85 29.10 
P28.27 P32.75 


Copra production during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1955 was tentatively placed at 950,000 metrie tons as 
against 942,000 during the preceding fiscal year and 748,540 
for the fiscal year ending June 380, 1953. The increase in 
output was due to favorable weather conditions that pre- 
vailed during the period, 

Exports of copra during the first five months of 1955 
amounted to 319,886,170 kilos as against 267,271,290 kilos 
for the like period last year, an increase of over 52 million 
kilos. The substantial increase in shipment went to the 
European markets as a result of the relaxation of London’s 
exchange controls, the lack of bottoms in sterling areas and 
the improvement of quality of Philippine copra. 


Leaf Tobacco: The spectacular three-year advance in 
prices of this commodity under the spur of low supply, ex- 
panded demand abroad and inereased local factory require- 
ments has been extended into the first two months of 1955. 
After February, however, the market began to let off steam 
in a “blow off” fashion precipitating a drop in prices amount- 
ing to P3.80, for all varieties, per quintal of 46 kilos net 
during March. The downswing continued to the end of June 
but the losses were not sufficient to wipe out previous gains 
so that at the end of June prices stood at around P35.80 
for all varieties, still above the six months average of the 
corresponding periods last year of P34.14 and P2017 in 
1953. The bearish trend of the market towards the end 
of the period under review may be attributed to much re- 
duced demand this year for cigar fillers from abroad and a 
post-war record crop. 

The area planted this crop year increased by more than 
20,000 hectares. This would mean an increase in leaf to- 
bacco output by at least 10 million kilos. As world tobacco 
production has been increasing faster than world consump- 
tion, keener competition in the foreign markets is to be 
expected. To be able to successfully compete abroad, local 
production costs must be reduced to competitive levels to 
permit price decreases in the home market without causing 
injuries to the industry. 

Leaf tobacco exports for the first five months of 1955 
amounted to 475,625 kilos worth P559,978, or a monthly 
average of 111,390 kilos. The average monthly export of 
leaf tobacco for the corresponding period of last year 
amounted to more than 800,000 kilos. The figures show the 
extent to which the high purchasing cost in the local market 
has affected the leaf tobacco export trade. 

Production of Virginia type leaf tobacco has increased 
by leaps and bounds. The output this year, estimated at 
6.8 million kilos, more than double last year’s production 
of 3.2 million kilos. Remunerative support prices as fixed 
by Republic Act 1194 at P3.60 for bright yellow leaf; P3.00 
for dull yellow leaf; P2.50 for spotted yellow leaf; P2.00 
for greenish and brownish leaf; and P1.50 for dark or other 
kinds and a ready market are the factors responsible for 
the rapid expansion of production of this variety. Because 
of the low price that producers of native varieties will get 
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INDONESIA’S BANKING AND CREDIT 


Supervision of the credit system 


In January 1955, Government Ordinance No. 1 bearing 
upon the supervision of the credit system was promulgated. 
The ordinance formally provides for and extends over all 
banks and savings banks the supervision, which in actual 
practice had already been exercised to a certain degree and 
on the basis of voluntariness and mutua) understanding over 
a number of banks and since 1932 also over savings banks. 
Only a few special credit institutions are (as yet) exempted 
from this supervision, according to the Bank Indonesia, the 
national bank of the Indonesian Republic. 


The banking system in Indonesia falls apart into two 
groups: the national banks anid the foreign banks. While 
the supervision’s general object is to give the central bank 
the opportunity to guard to the best of its ability over a 
sound money and credit system, the present ordinance also 
aims at promoting the development of the still infant na- 
tional banking system. 


It stands to reason that an uncontrolled expansion of 
the number of small, financially weak banks is not only 
contrary to the promotion of a sound national banking 
system, but moreover considerably hampers an efficiently 
working supervision. During the past few years some tens 
of small banks were established. Because of this, the afore- 
mentioned ordinance now stipulates that banks can only be 
founded if possessing a minimum paid up capital of Rp 2.5 
million, while for the banks which were in existence when 
the ordinance came into force but which did not then possess 
the required minimum capital, transitional measures have 
been drafted. Only banks which can fulfil these and/or 
other conditions, if any, will receive a permission to operate 
as a credit institution. 


The banks which are at present operating show a very 
great diversity, not only as to financial strength but as much 
with regard to field of activity, banking standards and effi- 
ciency. This entails that not all institutions can be treated 
alike as regards for instance the standards to be applied 
and the statistical material to be periodically supplied. This 
circumstance hampers an efficient Supervision and a close 
co-operation between central bank and other banks. In addi- 
tion to the aforementioned conditions, which are necessary 
with a view to a really sound development, the ordinance 
provides morzover for the possibility to assist newly es- 
tablished banks with improving their administration and 
organisation. 


from their crop this year, it is expected that many of them 
would switch to the production of the Virginia type of leaf 
tobacco. This would mean more income for the producers 
and more dollars saved ‘for the country. 


Following are the monthly average prices of leaf to- 
bacco, per quintal of 46 kilos, for the last three years: 


1958 1954 1955 
Janua P19.78 33.39 39.56 
Febreary 19.78 33.23 39.90 
March 19.78 33.30 37.96 
April 19.78 33.51 35.42 
May 20.64 34.72 35.58 
PRLTNG DM rere rasa sae aeeke7alnweinl wnat x eitig 6 24.50 36.68 35.80) 
Aik? yen BOn pantie em CO CDRS 257.57 37.90 
TN po uon oboe oe eo at 28.30 38.25 
September «6.0 eines sere reas Sy lab lyf 38.81 
October cece eee cece seen? ae a EH 4 as 
November... -.-- 6 et aed 


December 


The ordinance aims in particular at promoting a sound 
development of the credit system and at protecting creditors 
by way of superintending the solvency and liquidity of the 
banks. In this connection the best endeavours should be 
applied to attain to good banking standards and in so doing 
to further develep the banking’ habit. 


Besides the development of sound banking practices, 
the ordinance furthermore provides for pursuing a credit 
policy by way of exercising a quantitative control—i.e. by 
fixing a limit to overall credit advances, either or not in 
proportion to the respective bank’s assets or in proportion 
to its demand liabilities—or by exercising a qualitative con- 
trol through the prohibition casu quo restriction of the 
granting of specified forms of credits or of credits to a 
certain industrial sector which would exceed the deter- 
mined amount limit. Furthermore directives can be given 
about the rate of interest. 


In determining a credit policy the problem to be solved 
is how to distinguish between sound and excessive credit 
creation. In an inflationary period as Indonesia now ex- 
periences, the danger of excessive credit creation and con- 
sequent intensification of monetary tensions is naturally 
great. For the considerable Government cash deficit leads 
to increases in the money supply, part of which flows into 
the banks, making credit expansion feasible. But a too 
strict credit contraction on the other hand nourishes the 
danger that, as the very consequence of the prevailing in- 
flation and the soaring prices, insufficient financial means 
will come available for maintaining the present production 
level. Contraction of credit advances to the private sector 
as such might signify that real resources are being pushed 
into a less productive direction. 


A sound credit policy should with regard to the current 
production be turned to the maintenance of the prevailing 
actual production level. With regard to the financing of 
the further economic development such policy should be 
focussed on the availability of exploitive real resources. 
The primary problem is the finding of these real resources 
(entrepreneurs, skilled labour, capital goods, raw materials). 
If these would come available, the financial means would 
have to be found to exploit them. Though it can be appre- 
ciated that in the still capital lacking Indonesian society the 
Government has tried to stimulate the rise of a number of 
young national banking institutions by granting working 
capital through general purpose credits, the utmost discre- 
tion is to be considered in the granting of such long term 
credits to said young banks, not only in the interest of a 
sound development of those banks but also while the policy 
thus pursued in actual fact contrasts with the basic idea 
of the aforementioned Government Ordinance No. 1: the 
promotion of a healthy credit system. 


Credit facilities granted by banks 


The credits granted to semi-Government institutions and 
private enterprise by the Bank Indonesia, the Bank Negara 
Indonesia, the Bank Industri Negara and seven private foreign 
exchange banks extended in 1954 by Rp 433 million. In 
1953 there was a credit contraction of some Rp 50 million. 
On the one hand credits granted to semi-Government in- 
stitutions showed an increase by Rp 160 million—in 1953 
they decreased by no less than Rp 272 million—while on 
the other hand in the purely private sphere, including the 
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participations and the discounting of bills, the credit ad- 
vances also expanded, namely by Rp 273 million (Rp 222 
million in 1958). 


The credits granted to semi-Government institutions 
showed especially in the first quarter of 1954 a not incon- 
siderable increase, due also to rice imports and to stagna- 
tion in copra exports. In the period July through Septem- 
ber the stocks of imported rice decreased again, making it 
possible for the outstanding credits to be reduced. The 
eventual expansion of credits granted in the semi-Govern- 
ment sphere was nearly 100% as compared with 1953. 


In the private sphere a credit contraction could be 
recorded in the categories of importers, sugar plantations 
and other plantations. In all other categories however credit 
granting expanded. 

The decrease in credits granted to importers is largely 
to be attributed to the impcrt restricting regulations pro- 
mulgated by the Government. When these restrictions were 
mitigated to some extent in the last quarter of 1954, the 
volume ‘of credit increased again by some Rp 70 million. 
As regards the sugar plantations it may be observed that 
after a decrease in the first quarter of 1954, there was an 
increase in the volume of credit granted in the period May- 
September, such in view of the financing of the sugar 
campaign. Looked upon over the whole year, the volume of 
credit in this sector contracted by a total of Rp 46 million 
(in 1953 Rp 15 million), 


One of the reasons for the diminished credit require- 
ments were the higher proceeds and the smoother sales, 
mainly resulting from sugar exports, inter alia to Japan. 
In the other plantations category too these factors more or 
less affected the volume of credit, causing it to decrease by 
Rp 63 million; in this connection attention may be drawn 
to the increase of world prices of a number of commodities, 
such as rubber and tea. 


A considerable increase was recorded in the volume of 
credit to industrial and other enterprises; this increase 
amounted to Rp 127 and Rp 109 million respectively in 1954, 
against Rp 64 and Rp 30 million in the preceding year. Be- 
sides by a growth in the number of enterprises, the said credit 
expansion can be accounted for by a rather strong increase 
in cost prices. The credits granted to exporters showed an 
increase by Rp 102 million in 1954, against Rp 59 million 
in 1953. An explanation for this increase can inter 
alia be found in the advanced prices of produce, 
such as rubber and tea, which advances took place 
in the last quarter of the year in particular. As far as 
the 1ubber export is concerned, possibly the re-introduction 
of the general export duty as from January 1st, 1955, was 
also a reason for the tendency arising among traders to buy 
up as large supplies of rubber as possible in the last month 
of 1954, so as to be able to export them still in time. Final- 
ly, in respect of the category domestic produce trade it 
may be observed that the increase in the volume of credit by 
Rp 48 million is due, besides to the advance in prices at 
home, also to the deficient transport facilities in certain 
areas owing to floods, as a result of which frequently larger 
stocks than normally had to be carried and financed. 


To gain an insight into the division of the credits over 
Indonesian and non-Indonesian enterprises/individuals, since 
the middle of 1954 the respective banks’ specifications of 
debtors have been split up into these two categories of 
debtors. A comparison of the figures as at the end of June 
and December 1954 shows that of a total of outstanding 
credits (participations and bill-discounting being again left 
out of consideration) amounting to Rp 2,535 million as at 
the end of June, approximately Rp 1,547 million (61%) 
had been granted to Indonesian and Rp 988 million (39%) 
to non-Indonesian enterprises/individuals. As at the end of 
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December the total of outstanding credits was Rp 2,660 
million, of which Rp 1,692 million (64%) was granted to 
Indonesian and Rp 968 million (36%) to non-Indonesian en- 
terprises/individuals. It must be noted that the Indonesian 
sphere includes the semi-Government institutions. — The cre- 
dits granted to purely private Indonesian enterprises/indivi- 
duals amounted to Rp 1,136 million as at the end of June, 
and to Rp 1,371 million as at the end of December. 


State Banks 


Bank Negara Indonesia: The status of this bank, which 
at the outset was created to be bank of issue but has never 
functioned as such, was re-established by Emergency Law 
No. 2/1955 of February 4th, 1955. The task imposed by 
the new law upon the bank consists inter alia in rendering 
assistance in promoting national prosperity and the building 
up of national economy in the sphere of trade in general 
and export-import in particular. To that end the Bank’s 
activities will comprise the granting of short term and long 
term credits to traders, in particular exporters and importers, 
the receiving of monies on deposit and on current account, 
the transacting of negotiable instruments and the exercising 
of other general banking business. The B.N.I. will not be 
allowed in principle to participate in the capital of other 
enterprises, unless such should be necessary for the sake of 
development of the country or the country’s economy, or 
otherwise by express permission of the Minister of Finance. 
The capital of the bank has been fixed at Rp 300 million and 
the new financial year is considered to have started on 
January 1st, 1955. At the end of 1954 the current account 
balances of third parties, including semi-Government institu- 
tions, totalled Rp 286 million at the end of the preceding 
year. 

The outstanding credits granted by the B.N.I. as at the 
end of 1954 totalled Rp 610 million, which was Rp 88 million 
more than as at the end of 1953. About 38% and 50% 
respectively of these credits had as at the said dates been 
granted to the categories importers and exporters. 


Bank Industri Negara: This bank was established by 
Emergency Law No. 5/1952, with retrospective effect as 
from April 4th, 1951. Its purpose is to render assistance 
in a general sense in the development of manufacturing, 
mining and agricultural (mainly sugar-making) industries. 
In so doing it is allowed to grant long term credits, to 
participate in the capital of industries eligible therefor and 
to supply technical personnel. The bank’s capital amounts 
to Rp 500 million, half of which is fully paid up now. 

Besides this amount, the B.I.N. has also at its disposal 
Rp 187 million in the form of deposits from the Government 
and Rp 100 million on account of the first and second issue 
of the 3% 15-year BI.N. loan meanwhile issued. As is 
known, the subscription to this loan is only open to non- 
residents of Indonesia who are holders of blocked rupiah 
credit balances. For the reader’s information it may be 
added that these rurni holders, besides by utilizing their 
credit balances, have in many cases also exercised their right 
of subscription with monies obtained from sales of 3% RI. 
bonds 1950 and/or immovables. 

As at the end of 1954 the volume of outstanding credits 
totalled Rp 426 million, of participations Rp 90 million (at 
the end of 1953 Rp 351 and Rp 84 million respectively). 
A considerable portion—approximately 80%—of the credits 
is benefiting sugar and manufacturing industries, 


Bank Rakjat Indonesia: Outstanding loans showed in 
1954 the very small rise of only Rp 20.1 million as compared 
with 1953, against in 1953 as compared. with 1952 Rp 204.6 
million. The retrenchment of advances in 1954 has in- 
fluenced this development. 
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The average amount advanced on loan per month was 
in 1954 Rp 66 million against in 1953 Rp 71.2 million. Month- 
ly repayment figures for the same periods were Rp 63.9 and 
Rp 54.3 million respectively. 


Credits granted in the agrarian sphere showed again 
a, if only small, decline in favour of the other sectors. 
Compared with 1958 this decline amounted to 2% as at 
the end of 1954, while the increase of credit facilities to the 
fixed income, and the middle class and current accounts 
groups was for each group 1%. These per cent changes 
were in 1953 far more striking, namely a decline of 14% 
and increases of 5 and 9% respectively. 


The reopening of desa banks in Djawa and Sumatera 
progressed during 1954, though at a slower pace than- in 
1953 because the supply of capital by the Government did 
not materialise according to plan and repayments did not 
pass_ off as smoothly as in 1953. During 1954, 231 desa 
banks were opened, against 2,179 in 1958; credits granted 
increased by Rp 49.3 million (in 1953 Rp 100.8 million). 
The average amount of outstanding credits per bank rose 
in 1954 to approximately Rp 43,000 (Rp 34,000 in 1953, 
Rp 29,000 in 1938). 


National private banks 


Twenty national private banks show the following fea- 
tures: Capital and reserves increased during 1954 by 49%, 
while fixed liabilities decreased by 35%. Domestic creditors 
and bills payable, time deposits and sundry credit accounts 
rose considerably as compared with 19538, namely to 205, 
504 and 271% respectively. On the debtor side only trea- 
sury notes and bills fell somewhat. Though cash in hand 
and balances with other banks went up appreciably, liquidity 
as a whole decreased from 52 to 51% due to the important 
increase in domestic creditors and bills payable. 


Credit facilities granted by the national private banks: 
The total amount of advances as at the end of December 
1954 increased from Rp 102 million to about Rp 199 million. 
Trade occupies again the most important place but de- 
creased as compared with 1953 from 74 to 57% as at the 
end of December 1954. In the industria] sector the absolute 
amount advanced on loan rose, but expressed as percentage 
of end-December 1953 it remained unchanged. The trans- 
portation sector witnessed, in absolute figures, a small, the 
other sectors on the other hand appreciable increases. 


It appears that in comparison with the credit amount 
advanced in the private sector by the banks, the amount 
advanced by the twenty national private banks accounts 
for 71% of the overall amount advanced on loan (in 1953 
3.6%). From the foregoing the conclusion is reached that 
the national private banks expanded their business activities 
during the year under review. The public seems no longer 
hesitant to entrust its money to these banks. 


Pawnshop service 


As indicated by the steadily increasing number of 
pawnshops, loans channeled to the population through these 
institutions continue to play an- important role. Though 
loans were up by. 13% over 1958, redemptions for the first 
time during the postwar years exceeded the amount of loans 
granted, which resulted in a decline in the total amount 
outstanding at the year-end of Rp 7 million or approximately 
2% from the end-1953 level. 


The average time during which pledges stood on deposit 
was 83 days, against 81 days in the previous year, while the 
average amount loaned per article came to Rp 35 in 1954, 
against Rp 30 in 1953. 
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Savings banks 


The figures revealing the Post Office Savings Bank’s 
activities showed a further upward trend. Deposits at the 
end of the year increased by over Rp 36 million or 34% 
as compared with 1953, while the number of savings centres 
increased further by 16, bringing the total to 755 at the 
year-end. At the end of December 1954 904,441 savings 
books had been issued, signifying an addition of over 132,000 
new books as compared with the 1953 total. The average 
deposit came to ‘approximately Rp 175 per book. Total 
savings at end of 1954 were: Post Office Savings Banks 158.9 
million, and for private savings banks 21.2 m. rupiahs. 

More depositors could be recruited from army and 
police circles. The number of merchant’s accounts, which 
are subject to great fluctuations, is still relatively large. 
They are now discouraged as much as possible by referring 
applicants to commercial banks. The capital built up from 
savings is loaned to autonomous territories for the financing 
of their economic development plans. 


Stock Exchange 


As a capital market, that is as a centre where savings 
are offered on long term conditions to commercial and 
industrial organisations or institutions requiring funds for 
extension or renewal, the Stock Exchange is as yet of 
hardly any importance. Ordinary issues either of the Gov- 
ernment or oi private enterprise, apart from the Rp 80,000 
issue of shares of N.V. Grand Hotel Preanger, did not take 
place in 1954. The Bank Industri Negara issued two blocks 
of debenture bonds of Rp 50 million nominai each under 
a 3% 15-year debenture loan as on May 1st and December 
1st, 1954 respectively, but subscription to this loan was 
solely open to non-residents of Indonesia, holders of blocked 
rupiah balances. Since non-residents, holders of these B.I.N. 
debentures, were thus offered a not unattractive investment 
and were furthermore ‘granted the facility of exporting the 
bonds after issue and of having interest and redemption on 
this loan transferred at the official rate of exchange to their 
country of residence, the issue met with lively interest. 
The bonds can be transacted on the Stock Exchange in 
Djakarta as well as in Amsterdam. Till the end of Decem- 
ber prices varied between 75 and 85%, while in Amsterdam 
the debentures were sold at fl. 111 to 129.50 per Rp 1,000 
nominal. 

The total turnover on the Djakarta Stock Exchange 
amounted to approximately Rp 200 million nominal in 1954, 
against kp 250 million in 1953. The lion’s share was again 
taken by the 3% Republik Indonesia 1950 bonds; sales 
covered Rp 181 million nominal, against Rp 236 million in 
the preceding year. This recession by 23% is mainly due 
to a decreased supply. Owing to the demand being in excess 
of the supply, the prices went up from 55 to 574%; in the 
course ot the first quarter of the year prices could even rise 
to over 60%. 

In the middle of 1954 the drawings. of prewar Nether- 
lands currency municipal loans were resumed, while the 
three Governinent loans, viz. 33% Netherlands Indies 1985, 
3% Netherlands Indies 1937 and 3% Netherlands Indies 
1937A, were included in the quotations of the Djakarta 
Stock Exchange in August 1954. 

The turnover in shares is still very small. Owing to the 
“thin” market, many of the listed shares are more or less 
of an unlisted nature and subject to large price fluctuations. 
Especially the more popular shares displayed a not incon- 
siderable price increase in the past year and also in the 
first few months of 1955, which was mainly due to the higher 
dividends paid, the attendant increased interest of institu- 
tional investors in these shares and the inflationary condi- 
tions prevailing in Indonesia. 
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FUTURE OF MALAYAN 


New rubber trees which yield greater quantity of latex 
are important if the Rubber industry in Malaya is to survive. 
This is agreed by all parties. But the question is, how is 
this to be done? The rubber industry in Malaya can be 
divided into two sections of approximately the same size. 
The way in which the planting of new trees affect these two 
parts of the rubber industry is very important. 


The Estates:— The estates cover an area of two million 


acres of which 1.4 million acres are in the hands of Euro-— 


peans. More than 90% of this 1.4 million acres are estates 
of more than 1,000 acres. Of the 600,000 acres in Asian 
hands nearly 300,000 acres are estates less than 500 acres 
and 200,000 more than 1,000 acres. The strength of the 
European-owned estates does not only lie in their size. It 
also lies in their organization. Nearly 1.1 million are owned 
by public companies. These companies are very closely in- 
tegrated. Though no real research has yet been conducted 
into the structure of these companies, some interesting facts 
can be gleaned out of the Zoorn & Leigh-Hunt Manual of 
Rubber Companies. Twenty-five directors sitting on 194 
companies control more than 800,000 acres of rubber in 


Malaya. It is impossible to give all the 25 names and the 
companies involved in a short article like this. But a few 
of the big names may be useful. 

Com panies Acreage 

19A0 

UPICR MCE AVety. Mean c conc ame tiaie erst 13 115,517 
Or Mane Ri. Sis ch aie orn eee cease a 16 113,918 
H. B. Egmont Hake ... 12 95,729 
ed. (Cuming 5... 7 72,881 
J. K. Swaine 17 66,416 
igi Ligh CAEP ahi ise iA e eee C OGOn tk. Sooo 25 62,675 


(Derived Zoorn & Leigh-Hunt 1940) 


It is not difficult to establish an interlocking relation- 
ship between all the 25 directors with the help of links pro- 
vided by their colleagues. The interlocking relationship of 
these directors gives a clear indication of the octopus-like 
hold that a few powerful men have on a large section of 
the rubber industry. The weakness of an interlocking direc- 
torate, if any, is offset by control] at estates through Agency 


Houses. Nine Agency Houses control 325 companies which 
own most of the estate rubber in the country 
No. of 
Agency House Companies 
Harrison! (Crosstield, \ aj. gone aeiecaiseienreee: 61 
Mumiberbatehy a caaciatacts + a sitevie van eisestacepw arts BA et sia; see 60 
Sime Darby aries eran ee Wey eC tae ae eat ar A3 
Boustend! Uh ih cress whee ak esi asalMrre als 38 
PAAWVSD GG arses is. <yolssaletial sesame os ahaha bays aay tone 3 Ghat Raye 29 
James Warren 29 
GEN TIGS Ty errant Severs. aaNet x octurain akotstewlavausremmensn sats stenepate: de 25 
John Buttery Teta nkotb, Wee: 
Barlow ‘ ARO CRS AD DOO Oh RTOS cea Oe a5 Soe prone hiss 
325 


(The names of the companies are not arranged according to the acreage 
under its contro!. Guthries for instance would rank next to Harrison 
@rosfield in control of acreage) 


Many of the 25 names that appear on company boards 
also appear on those of Agency Houses. 

Aside from the direct integration of estates and com- 
panies by the Agency Houses and Directors, we have a 
further integration. Many of the Rubber companies have 
“he same secretarial firms, many of which are subsidiaries of 
Agency Houses. The pattern of integration does not ap- 
pear to be neat in the text book sense. This may be due 
to the manner in which the industry grew and was integrated. 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY 


From all this it will be realised that most of the es.ites are 
not individual units of production :but parts of a very 
highly integrated combine. 


Consequently, replanting poses no technical or financial 
problems for estates. The size of estates makes it possible 
for parts to be replanted economically. Even if it be neces- 
sary to replant a whole estate, the problems are not very 
great. Income of the shareholders generally comes from a 
number of companies, and most companies have a number of 
estates. Therefore replanting of a part or whole of an 
estate does not lead to stoppage of income. On the other 
hand. as Bauer * has pointed out, replanting is often prefer- 
able to new planting for estates and the larger smallholdings. 
Estates which depend on recruited labour would prefer te 
be located near areas where stable communities have been 
created, particularly when other factors are favourable to 
their stay in these areas. 


Further to this, estates have about 250,000 acres of 
reserve land suitable for rubber. This gives the estates 
some degree of choice between replanting and new planting. 
This is particularly significant when it is realised that nearly 
700,000 of the two million acres are already of high yielding 
material. 


On the other hand, the smallholdings, which are about 
1.6 million acres, are minutely fragmentated. Half of the 
acreage (870,000 acres) are in plots of less than five acres, 
and more than 75% in plots of less than 25 acres. 


The most important problem facing the smallholder is 
the age of his trees. About 1.3 million acres of .1.6:million 
under smallholdings are more than 25 years old and so 
have passed the best bearing period. Further, more than 
1.5 million of the 1.6 million are planted with inferior types 
of trees. These facts have led P. T. Bauer to predict the 
annihilation of the smallholder by 1965 if nothing is done. 


If the estates follow their current practice of 5% re- 


planting and the smallholdings do no replanting, the follow- 
ing would be the state of affairs in another ten years: 


Estates Smallholdings 
Tons Tons 
YY ie Moca ¢Sapias Hoc Ronagnome a gada pet antes 450,000 320,000 
GEO Oe accu rome Mn eine aie aera eee 410,000 260.000 
1955 mtb jaipioand neta ty ataveyatohaterees <, o1stem eater errata 365,000 165,000 
TOGO citee cus nanamuaters Spite one derr actin ch aeetoe 445,000 95,000 
VOGH: hac Sars d c wovan crerabatesrenase ere etcetera he fereatetets 590,000 50,000 


These were the estimates made by P. T. Bauer. It is 
true that the actual figures are different, but the general 
rates of increase and decrease of the two sections seem valid. 
Actual production figures were: : 


Estates Smallholdings 
1950 SS ONO UM MOAN AN Gia OSAMA TAL- gate. oc coin 377,000 317,000 
OBO abcess be ehreca Nard a ciaeae ne eee ia meats ee 347,000 233,000 


Bauer estimated a decline in smallholder production of 
95,000 tons from 1950 to 1955. The actual decline from 
1950 to 1953 was 84,000 tons. The rate estimated for 
estates was 45,000 tons for the same period, and the actual 
decline was 33,000. Given this validity we can say with 
Bauer that if nothing is done to make the smallholders plant 
new trees, by 1965 the smallholders will be wiped out from 
the industry. 


* The report on a visit to the Rubber Smallholdi f : 
Boece se tae olding of Malaya. P. T. 
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As stated earlier, replanting may be the answer for 
estates, but there is every evidence to show that it is not 
the one for smallholdings, particularly for 75% of them. It 
is agreed even by the Mudie Report that there has been 
practically no replanting on these. The 20,000 acres re- 
planted shown as “smallholdings” have been replanted by 
the larger ones. Bauer suggests that most of the replanting 
done on “smallholdings” are done by absentee owners who 
own a number of lots whose total may very well be more 
than 100 acres and as such are not smallholdings except 
in name. 


The question now really is whether the new Government 
plan has increased the inducement to the vast majority of 
the smallholders to replant. 


The Smallholders: The main problems of the small- 
holders have not been touched. They are to be offered $400 
per acre for replanting as under the previous plan. How- 
ever, they still have to forego income for seven years if 
they are to benefit by the plan. This has been the major 
obstacle to them replanting their holdings. Further the ban 
on planting new areas, through the ban on alienating new 
land for rubber, must mean that by 1965 they would be 
eliminated from the industry. 


Aside from the very high opportunity cost (the income 
the smallholder will have to forego) there are technical 
difficulties in replanting very small areas. Bauer is of the 
opinion that areas less than 25 acres cannot be replanted 
economically or successfully. In his report he gives the 
reasons for this. In actual experience there has only been 
one instance of the replanting of a very small lot. But here 
the conditions that are usually considered to militate against 
replanting of small areas did not exist. Bauer stated that 
the plot was a show piece, created as such, and has no rele- 
vance to the problems facing the smallholder (Para. 102 
Bauer’s Report). 


The Mudie Commission is convinced that it is possible 
to replant even a single acre successfully. They give no 
reasons for this, nor do they answer the objections raised by 
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Bauer. The unsubstantiated statement of the Mudie Com- 
mission on the feasibility of replanting successfully areas 
even as small as one acre is just wishful thinking. 

The Government has passed over the problems that face 
the smallholders by alluding to capital wastage that will be 
incurred by shifting rubber production to new areas. A 
further reason given for the rejection of new planting is 
that the opening of new areas of rubber would militate 
against the diversification of Malaya’s economy. 

New planting of the smallholdings would facilitate 
planned development of the Malayan countryside. The 
Government when it forcibly moved nearly 500,000 of the 
Chinese peasants into barbed-wired camps which they 
euphemistically called the ‘New Village’ saw great virtues. 
They were horrified and hurt that the people were not 
grateful for this even though it was admitted that the plan- 
ning of the new villages was based primarily on British 
military interests and not the economic interest of the 
Chinese peasants. 

Probably the presence of the smallholder in the rubber 
industry, paiticularly as it prevents oligopolistic control of 
rubber production, is not really a desirable thing. Powerful 
influences have been against the smallholder and he has 
only survived because rubber is particularly suited to peasant 
production. 

The campaign to eliminate the smallholders from the 
rubber industry has a long and interesting history. The 
restrictions and disadvantages placed on them, and the in- 
ducements given to shift them into rice production (which 
is very much less lucrative) have failed up to now to elimi- 
nate smallholder production and establish the oligopolistic 
position of the estate producer. But the present replanting 
scheme is planned to bring the campaign to fruition. Funds 
will be made available to the smallholders on terms that will 
make it impossible for them to utilise it. Elimination of the 
smallholder will result in the impoverishment of probably 
750,000 people and may create social and political problems. 


— J. J. Puthucheary 
(Singapore) 


POLICIES OF NEW MALAYAN GOVERNMENT 


The recently elected government of Malaya has now 
assumed control of the affairs of state. The Chief Minister 
of the Government is Tengku (Prince) Abdul Rahman, an 
unusually gifted, devoted man. He is the fifth son of the 
former sultan of Perak, of half Malay and half Thai descent. 
The Tengku’s eldest brother is now sultan of Perak. The 
Alliance of Malays, Chfnese and Indians has won a spec- 
tacular victory over all other parties, and it enjoys not 
only support of the people living in Malaya but also world- 
wide prestige. In a recent radio broadcast, the Tengku 
outlined briefly the policies of his new government, and an 
extract follows: 

The people have been asked to elect their own repre- 
sentatives to the Legislative Council and they have shown 
their faith and reposed their trust in the Alliance. This 
Council is not fully elected, nor is it yet in any sense a 
true Parliamentary Democracy, but a definite step has been 
taken towards full, responsible self-government and inde- 
pendence. The powers of the High Commissioner in rela- 
tion to the Ministers and the Legislative Council remain 
as they were before the Federal Election. The firm resolve 
of the Alliance is to obtain self-government and indepen- 
dence in a constitutional way. 


We trust that the people wil] continue with the support 
and confidence that they have consistently given us in such 
magnificent measure, which is unprecedented in the history 
of free elections. We have won not only the Federal Elec- 
tion but also State, Settlement, Municipal, Town and other 
Council elections so far held. This is a record that any 
political party can be justly proud of, and it is due to the 
enthusiasm, loyalty, patriotism and courage of the people, 
who have given us a clear Mandate—that is, to achieve in- 
dependence. 


One of our duties is to try to bring about peace, pros- 
perity and happiness in this country. We have been living 
under the cloud of the Emergency for nearly eight years, 
and it will be in our interests to try to end the Emergency 
by whatever means possible. Therefore, as guns have not 
brought peace to the country, it was my hope to try to find 
an alternative measure, and it is for this reason that I have 
proposed a form of amnesty which I hope will provide the 
means for a cease-fire. With peace and tranquillity much 
more work can be done for the good of the people and the 
country. Money that is used to fight the Emergency could 
be diverted and spent on schools, social services, etc. 
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In the field of education, it should be the first duty of 
the Alliance Government to re-examine the provisions of 
the Education Ordinance, 1952. The existing types of 
national schools have not been found popular. We will, 
therefore, examine other systems of national education, 
which we hope will meet with the needs and aspirations of 
the people. There is still a large proportion of children 
of school-going age denied education. We must try to find 
places for them, and in the attempt we shall look to quan- 
tity rather than to quality of school buildings. It will be 
necessary for us to build schools with jungle rollers and 
attap, or go to the extent of providing open-air classes. 
We shall also examine the conditions of religious schools. 
In view of the proposal that Malay is to be the national and 
official language of independent Malaya we will try to set 
up a committee as soon as possible to recommend how to 
achieve this. 

With regard to Labour, it is proposed to pay greater 
attention to the living conditions of the working classes. 
These plans range from the question of housing conditions 
to the provision of education for the childven of labourers 
where this has been neglected. Some sections of labour 
may desire to settle on the land, on either part-time farming 
or permanently. We shall seek to provide them with every 
opportunity for this. 

The portfolio of Natural Resources will give imme- 
diate attention to the land policy. We shall give con- 
sideration to the establishment of an Authority to imple- 
ment Land Settlement schemes and to work in agreement 
and in close aSsociation with State and Settlement Govern- 
ment. This Authority should consider not only developing 
new land but also seek to improve already developed land. 
It should give due regard to such problems as the alienation 
of land in economic units, establishing marketing and pro- 
cessing facilities and supplying electricity and piped water. 
Greater efforts should be made to set up Malay Reserva- 
tions in urban areas in order to give the Malay people 
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opportunities to enjoy the amenities of town life. In 
rural areas, Malay Reservations should be developed as far 
as practicable in order to give the Malays an economic 
return for their labour. 


In the medical, health and social welfare spheres the 
Alliance has mapped out a very extensive programme which 
we shall endeavour to implement but in view of financial 
limitations we shall have to decide on priorities. We shall 
place special emphasis on health and welfare problems of 
the rural communities. Consideration will be given to the 
increase of Rural Health Centres and -travelling dispen- 
saries so that an energetic countrywide attack will be made 
against disease. 


In regard to road transport, it is the intention of the 
Government to encourage Malay participation in the in- 
dustry. 


Small farmers, including padi planters, will be given 
opportunity to increase their income, and specific schemes 
are being planned. Hundreds of thousands of people live 
in the rural areas in the Federation, in kampongs and 
villages, with populations varying between 2,000 and 10,000 
people. Those kampongs and villages are sometimes five 
or ten miles from the nearest Post Office, even farther in 
some cases. Mail reaches these people but there are no 
parallel facilities for the purchase of stamps, postal orders. 
etc. There should also be long-term planning for better 
telephone facilities. 


In the Ministry of Works, the chief task of the Govern- 
ment will be to build roads, bridges, houses, ete., econo- 
mically so as to eliminate wastage of public funds. 


Regarding Malayanisation, the aim of the Alliance is to 
examine this question thoroughly and carry out its policy 
based on justice and fair play while, at the same time, 
accelerating the process of Malayanisation of the Public 
Service. 


AND MIGRATION 


IN SINGAPORE 


Singapore and the Federation of Malaya have long 
formed a Single immigration unit, although both territories 
have their own separate Immigration Departments. Move- 
ment between the two territories is unrestricted, and’ per- 
mission to enter one territory includes permission to enter 
the other. 

Until 1933 the prime need of Malaya as a whole was 
for labour to develop its rubber and tin industries. Ac- 
cordingly little restriction was placed on the entry of aliens 
who came and went in response to the fluctuations of local 
economic prosperity. Undesirables and potential destitutes 
alone were excluded. The majority of immigrants were 
adult males not accompanied by their wives and children. 

: The slump period of 1928 to 1933 saw many of these 
immigrants out of work without the money for their home- 
ward passages, The Malayan Governments became involved 
in enormous expenditure on relief work and x¢patriation, 
and as a safeguard for the future instituted a quota sys- 
tem for the entry of aliens. The quota was varied from 
time to time to suit changing circumstances, but was never 
really effective as a means of letting in only those im- 
migrants wanted by Malaya and in any case allowed a net 
gain of 648,000 persons in the period 1934 to 1938. These 
were mostly males except in the last year or so when the 


Sino-Japanese war sent a flood of wives and children and 
a large number of unmarried women to join their relatives 
in Malaya. During the Japanese occupation many labourers 
and others were compulsorily transported from Malaya. 

After 1946 it became increasingly necessary to intro- 
duce selective immigration and to restrict entry to those 
who could contribute to the development of the country. 
To achieve this, new immigration legislation came into force 
on 1st August, 1953, both in the Colony and in the Federa- 
tion. Under this legislation British subjects born or or- 
dinarily resident in Malaya, Federal citizens and certain 
others have an unrestricted right of entry, but the entry of 
all newcomers to the territory (other than on visits) is 
prohibited unless they fall within one or other of the cate- 
gories mentioned in the Immigration (Prohibition of Entry) 
Order, which, broadly speaking, admits only those who can 
contribute to the commerce and industry of the Colony and 
those who can provide specialized services not at present 
available locally in sufficient quantity. 

The year 1954 has seen the first full year’s working 
of this new legislation, and although comparative figures for 
earlier years are not available for all categories of im- 
migrants, there is no doubt that the result generally has 
been a far.more effective control over persons wishing to 
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enter the Colony. In this period approximately 400 persons 
whose services have been required by commerce and industry 
have been admitted, while over 170 specialists of various 
categories have also entered. One effect has been to reduce 
Substantially the number of new male Indian immigrants 
who used previously to come to Singapore in large numbers 
to work as clerks, shop assistants and labourers, but who 
can with few exceptions now be found locally. However, 
the wives and children of Chinese resident in the Colony 
have continued to arrive from China in large numbers, more 
than 3,000 persons in these categories having been admitted 
during the year. Whilst their entry is permitted under 
the new legislation and is no doubt desirable from eugenic 
and other points of view, their arrival aggravates the Colony’s 
serious problems of overcrowding and strains still further 
the social services‘ being provided. 


The Marine Police and the Customs Department employ 
their launches and other facilities to prevent clandestine 
immigration from the neighbouring territories whose popula- 
tions exert a great pressure and tend to be attracted by living 
conditions in Singapore. In addition a national registration 
system was introduced in 1948 as an emergency measure. 
Every person over the age of twelve is required to obtain 
an Identity Card unless his stay in Singapore is for less 
than thirty days. The issue of cards is linked to the im- 
migration control system. As in most other countries aliens 
who are resident in the Colony are required to register 
their names, addresses and other particulars. Chinese and 
Indonesians are not required to register but the nationals 
of other countries must report to the Registrar of Aliens 
after fourteen days’ stay. In 1954 a total of 1,311 new 
persons were registered and at the end of the year there 
were 2,048 aliens of 44 nationalities remaining on ithe books 
as resident for over one month. Hotels and lodging houses 
are required to keep registers of arrivals and departures. 


As a result of increasing restrictions on the entry of 
aliens since the early 1930’s the population has become more 
settled and its second and subsequent generations have been 
born in Malaya, and are therefore British subjects. There 
are, of course, many families whose forbears immigrated 
several generations ago. Notable amongst these are the so- 
ealled Straits Chinese who have developed a speech and 
customs considerably different from those of present-day im- 
migrants from China. 


For purposes of nationality the inhabitants of Singapore 
are treated in the same way as those of the United Kingdom 
and are governed by the British Nationality Act, 1948. Per- 
sons, born in the Colony are British subjects, citizens of 
the United Kingdom and Colonies. Those born in the self 
governing dominions of the British Commonwealth are 
citizens of their own dominion. 


In Singapore there are a large number of alien born 
Chinese and a considerable number of British Protected 
Persons from the Federation of Malaya. This has led to 
peculiar problems of naturalisation since an important 
feature of government policy is to encourage a regard for 
Singapore and for Malaya in general as an object of loyalty 
‘among all races. The qualifications for naturalisation which 
are required consist of a residential qualification, a require- 
ment that the applicant be of good character, that he has 
sufficient knowledge of the English language and that he 
intends to reside in the United Kingdom or associated terri- 
tories or to enter or continue in Crown Service. In 1951 
the English qualification was relaxed so far as the Chinese 
speaking inhabitants of Singapore were concerned. 


There is provision for the citizens of self governing 
dominions to register themselves as citizens of the United 
Kingdom and Colonies. Special facilities for registration 
-~were made available from July to October, 1954 in anti- 
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cipation of the introduction of a new Constitution for the 
Colony. No less than 23,801 persons, mainly Indians, took 
advantage of this during the year. By this step they were 
able to remain within the proposed franchise limited to 
British subjects, citizens of the United Kingdom and Colonies 
and persons born in the Federation of Malaya, the British 
Bornean territories and Brunei. 


The great excess of births over deaths continues which 
is not offset by emigration. 


Almost every aspect of social and economic activity is 
affected by this. The population is at present increasing 
by about 3 per cent per annum cumulatively, and at the 
present rate of increase, it will reach two millions by 1972. 
At present there is an estimated annual addition of the 
order of 16,000 to the number available for employment and 
this figure may be expected to rise in the course of time. 
The number of places required in primary schools must 
increase by 20,000 a year to provide for the annual increase 
in the child population. Large numbers of people are still 
badly housed and require, extensive rehousing. Quite apart 
from these, however, the housing of each year’s increase 
in population would require about Mal. $40 millions on 
even the most economic scale. 
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General Economic Conditions during the quarter of October to December 1954 


The monetary situation during the quarter under review 
continued to be dominated by the balance of payments posi- 
tion and the government’s budgetary position (including 
transactions of the government trading and economic enter- 
prises). These two factors have so far tended to cancel 
each other with the rising tempo of economic development, 
which has created sizeable gaps both in the balance of pay- 
ments and the government budget. Thus far, the inflationary 
pressure of the budgetary deficit has been more or less 
counter-balanced by the gap in the balance of payments 
which has been financed mainly by drawing on the foreign 
exchange reserves. The deficit on external account was 
largely the result of the excess of payments over receipts 
on merchandise account but to some extent it was due to 
the liquidation of official long-term liabilities in respect of 
the separation debt to India under the Indo-Burmese Agree- 
ment of March 1954. 

With growing imports of essential consumer goods, the 
wholesale prices of these goods and the cost of living index 
in Rangoon for the low-income group continued to show a 
downward trend. Final estimates of domestic agricultural 
production for 1954/55 show that the output of rice 
amounted to 5.7 million tons, about 3.3 per cent more than 
the previous year. Production of other major agricultural 
commodities such as cotton, sesamum and groundnut showed 
minor declines over the previous year. 

The gbvernment’s financial position also reflected the 
rising tempo of economic development; the growing opera- 
tional cash deficit was financed mainly by drawing down 
the cash balances and through increased borrowing in the 
form of Treasury Bills and Ways and Means Advances. 

An important economic event during the quarter was 
the signing of the Peace Treaty, including the reparations 
and economic co-operation agreement between Burma and 
Japan on the 5th November 1954. Under the agreement 
Burma will receive, by way of reparations, goods and services 
equivalent to $20,000,000 annually for ten years from the 
date of signing of the Treaty. In addition, Japan will in- 
vest in joint ventures with the Government or private 
interests in Burma, an equivalent of $5,000,000 annually for 
a period of ten years from the date of signing of the Treaty. 

A mission from the World Bank arrived in December 
to make a survey of economic 'conditions in connection with 
a loan request from the Government of Burma. 


Money Supply 


Total money supply which declined by K 16,26 lakhs or 
12.7 per cent in the previous quarter, increased K 2,84 lakhs 
or 2.5 per cent during the quarter under review* The 
increase was in Government deposits which increased 48 rer 
cent, private money supply showing a fall of 7 per cent. 
The changes in the principal components for the quarter are 
given below together with comparable data for the past two 
years :— 

Changes in Money Supply 
(lakhs of kyats) 

Increase (+) 


or decrease Private 
(—) during the Notes & Demand Government 
Fourth Quarter Total Total Coin deposits deposits 
1952 + 2,79 42 37 5 scl! 
1953 —10,13 —4,16 —3,69 — AT —5,97 
1964 + 2,84 —6,37 — 4 —6,33 +9,21 


Private money supply showed a decline of K 6,37 lakhs 
or 7 per cent. There was a fall of K 6,33 lakhs in demand 
deposits accompanied by a fall of K 4 lakhs in currency 
circulation. These declines took place in spite of the expan- 
sionary influence of the Government’s net cash disbursement 
of K 11,56 lakhs and the K 2,44 lakhs increase im loans and 
advances by the banking system. A large part of these 
funds was siphoned off abroad through a large net external 
payment of K 19,81 lakhs by the private sector representing 
mainly a deficit in the trade account. 


The table below shows the major factors affecting pri- 
vately held money supply during the quarter compared with 
the corresponding quarter last year:— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


Fourth Fourth 
Ttems Quarter Quarter 
1953 1954 
Change in Private Money Supply ...........-0+-+ — 4,16 — 6,37 
Transactions with the Foreign Sector ........... —17,78 —19,81 
Transactions with the Government .........+++ +12,15 +11,56 
Bankes ©redit gorcjccteicis sai sisielcreatals(teieisiote a sieteiedauiatels ks + 2,44 
Shift between demand and time deposits ........ at hs) — 56 


Government money supply, including Government de- 
posits at the Union Bank and the State Commercial Bank, 
rose K 9,21 lakhs or 48 per cent during the quarter com- 
pared to a drop of K 5,97 lakhs or 11 per cent in the corres— 
ponding period last year. Borrowing of K 16 crores from 
the banking system through sale of Government securities 
constituted the main expansionary force during the quarter. 
Owing to heavy external expenditures by the government, 
net receipts from abroad were lower at K 4,77 lakhs against 
K 6,54 lakhs in the fourth quarter of 1953. Government’s 
net cash disbursements to the private sector during the 
period showed a slight decline from K 12,15 lakhs to K 11,56 
lakhs this year. 


Factors Affecting Government Deposits 
(lakhs of kyats) 


Fourth Fourth 

Items Quarter Quarter 

1953 1954 

Change in Govt. deposits, sj. <js cisssis's weicens sale — 5,97 + 9,21 
Factors affecting change :— 

Net: receipts from ‘abroad! 5 .s.sccscivas vivielore sie vie + 6,54 + 4,77 

Borrowing from banking Sector ..........+.-005 — 36 —16,00 

Net Payments to Private Sector cance scans seers —12,15 —11,56 


The table below gives the trend in the principal com- 
ponents of money supply during the past three years:— 


Money Supply Components 
(lakhs of kyats) 


Private 
Notes Demand Govt. 
End of Total Total & Coin Deposits Deposits 
1952 Dec. 1,19,83 63,49 41,43 22,06 56,34 
1953 Dec. 1,26,67 17,98 49,98 28,00 48,69 
1954 Dec. 1,14,23 85,91 57,47 28,44 28,32 


Government deposits at the end of 1954 stood at K 28,32 
lakhs, a fall of 42 per cent from the end 1953 level, and 
formed 25 per cent of total money supply. 


Private money supply, on the other hand, continued to 
rise and stood at K 85,91 lakhs at the end of 1954 compared 
with K 77,98 lakhs last year. 
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Bank Credit 


Commercial bank credit which had declined steadily in 
the period March to September recovered in October and 
continued to rise throughout the fourth quarter, the total 
expansion being K 2,44 lakhs or 18 per cent. This com- 
pares with a rise of 9 per cent in the corresponding period 
of 1953 and 12 per cent in 1952. The expansion was more 
marked in advances, being 18 per cent as compared to 8 
per cent in bills discounted. 


The trend in bank credit during the quarter is given 
below together with comparable data for 1953:— 


(lakhs of kyats) 
1953 1954 


Amount % change over Amount % chan: 
t 1 ge over 
End of outstanding previous month outstanding previous month 
Oct. 13,68 + 5.31 14,97 +8.32 
Nov. 12,73 — 6.94 16,11 a 394 
Dec. 14,17 +11.31 16,26 st fncy! 


The volume of bank credit outstanding at the end of 
1954 was K 2,09 lakhs or 15 per cent higher than the same 
period last year. An analysis of bankers’ loans and advances 
as at the end of December 1954 showed that the increase in 
bank advances was common to all principal categories of 
joans except those for transport and public utility services. 
Loans to the building and engineering trades showed a mark- 
ed increase of K 19 lakhs or 156 per cent while those for 
the import of building materials increased 317 per cent, 
reflecting the higher level of constructional activity during 
1954. The textile trade, covering both the imports and the 
distributive trade and marketing, continued to be active, 
advances to this sector having increased 39 per cent. Other 
advances which showed considerable increases were those for 
the import of base metals and manufactures from K .5 
lakh to K 18 lakhs, machinery and transport equipment 
from K 11 lakhs to K 32 lakhs and electrical goods and 
appliances from, K 3 lakhs to K 8 lakhs. 


Bank credit expansion during the quarter under review 
was accompanied by an increase in the banks’ investments in 
Government securities. Treasury bills, Three Year and Five 
Year Treasury bonds held by banks rose by K 4,89 lakhs, 
K 1,05 lakhs and K 26 lakhs respectively. The increases 
were due to the investments of the State Commercial Bank 
while the holdings of private commercial banks declined by 
K 1,50 lakhs. The demand deposits of the commercial banks 
at the Union Bank also declined K 4,55 lakhs or 32 per cent 
to K 9,62 lakhs at the end of the quarter. The banks, how- 
ever, continued to hold excess reserves amounting to K 5,54 
lakhs at the end of December 1954, 12 per cent higher than 
the same period last year. 


The relative liquidity of the banks caused the call money 
rate to remain unaffected at 1 per cent throughout the 
quarter with a slight interruption in the first half of Novem- 
ber when the rate dropped to # per cent. 


The Union Bank’s holdings of government securities 
increased K 9,80 lakhs or 75 per cent, during the quarter. 
The increase was in Treasury bills only, Three Year and 
Five Year Treasury bonds remaining unchanged at K 1,00 
Jakhs and K 50 lakhs respectively. 


Balance of Payments 


Overall position—Revised figures for the fourth quarter 
show an overall deficit of K 8.74 crores as against a deficit 
of K 19.46 crores in the previous quarter. The sharp drop 
in the deficit was accounted for mainly by two reasons, one 
of which was technical. First there was an abnormal in- 
crease in the payments for Government import and non- 
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trade transactions in September, due mainly to the account- 
Ing procedure in Government finance of finalising all ac- 
counts in the final month of the fiscal year i.e, in September. 
Secondly, there was in fact a small trade surplus in the 
fourth quarter as against a deficit in the third quarter; 
however, owing to the difference in timing and other factors, 
the payment figures revealed a small adversé trade balance, 
as shown in the table below:— 


Burma Balance of Payments: Current Account 
(lakhs of kyats) 


July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 

1954 1954 

EXPOMtA DS Catnassicinisis in -tssee a Yoalace tunes sece eee 21,69 20,61 
TMVORES:~  rareace seis cars aca oe Mies atre ee ernie eae 31,27 25,22 
rade « palancens We wscsc-s s.2 eiemeee mies ele Os eiereisie soe — 9,58 — 4,61 
Private remittances & migrants’ transfers ...... — 80 — 76 
Official donations) wire sieiora actats ssehalee stare sieeias.< ctevere 16 
Other invisibles (net) .......... — 95 
Other Government Expenditures — ney 
— 8,44 


Current Account (net) 


The overall deficit in the balance of payments in the 
fourth quarter has brought the cumulative overall deficit for 
the year 1954 to more than K 40 crores against surplus 
of K 7 crores in 1953. Export receipts have been subject 
to more or less the same factors as in the third quarter and 
dominated by larger volume of rice exports, with lower ex- 
port values, especially shipments to India under the Indo- 
Burmese Agreement of March, 1954. Export receipts from 
rice alone accounted for 73 per cent of total export proceeds 
during the quarter as compared with 80 per cent in the 
previous quarter. 


Payments for imports were characterized by the con- 
tinuation of a high level of consumer goods imports by the 
private sector and payments by the various state enterprises 
mainly for capital goods for the development programme. 
Payments for government imports (excluding ‘defence stores 
and equipment) represented as much as 16 per cent of total 
commercial imports during the quarter under review. Pay- 
ments for private commercial imports under 0.G.L. amount- 
ed to about K 15 crores, about the same as in the previous 
quarter—more than double the import payments for goods 
under licence. 


There was practically no change in net private invisibles 
between the third and fourth quarters. Private remittances 
and migrant transfers amounted to K 90 lakhs in the fourth 
quarter as against K 97 lakhs in the previous quarter. 
Government non-trade transactions, which include amongst 
others, defence expenditure, however showed a sharp decline 
in the fourth quarter. This was partly due to the same 
technical factor which affected Government imports i.e., con- 
centration of accounts entries in September. For instance, 
payments for defience stores through London in September 
alone, amounted to more than £3.3 millions as against £0.6 
million for the whole of the fourth quarter. 


Official donations, comprising mainly of United States 
aid under the E.C.A. programme, which was terminated in 
June 1953, continued to show a declining trend. 


Reflecting the deficit in the current amcunt there was 
a fall in the foreign exchange reserves by K 8.14 crores to 
K 67.83 crores at the end of the year. The Union Bank’s 
holdings of foreign assets fell by K 8.96 crores to K 56.49 
crores during the same period. 


An important feature in the capital account during the 
3rd and 4th quarters was the repayment of the separation 
debt to India under the agreement of March, 1954. Debt 
repayment under the agreement is estimated to have amount- 
ed to K 694 lakhs in the second half of 1954. Total re- 
payment since May 1954 amounted to K 818.6: lakhs for the 
whole year 
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Foreign Trade 


Trade data for the fourth quarter of 1954 disclosed a 
surplus of K 97 lakhs as against a deficit of K 3,75 lakhs 
during the previous quarter. The surplus was mainly due to 
the higher volume of exports of the principal commodities, 
namely, vice, rybber, cotton and timber. 


Data now available for the calendar year 1954 
showed a surplus of K 14,79 lakhs as compared 
with K 27,93 lakhs in 1953. The substantial drop in 


the surplus by K 13,14 lakhs was accounted for partly 
by the higher volume of imports as evidenced by the 
import quantum index (base: 1952 = 100) which averaged 
117.2 in 1954 as against 95.7 in 1953, and partly by the 
deterioration in the terms of trade (base: 1952 = 100) 
which decreased by 17 per cent from 122.7 to 101.7 in 
1954. The fall in the average export price index (base: 
1952 — 100) from 106.3 to 82 was responsible for the wor- 
sening in the terms of trade. 

Data for the export of rice and rice products from the 
State Agricultural Marketing Board during 1953 and 1954 
(January—November) are given below :— 


Exports of Rice and Rice Products 
(in thousand tons) 


COUNTRIES JAN.-NOV. JAN.-NOV 
‘1953 1954 
Tons % Tons % 

India 150 15.3 557 39.4 
Japan 178 18.1 309 21.8 
Ceylon 150 15.3 160 11.3 
Indonesia 185 18.9 140 9.9 
Malaya awk 123 12.6 25 1.8 
United Kingdom .......... 52 5.3 74 5.2 
Others: (leew ericice esos veers 142 14.5 150 10.6 

OLS Meatsisialcisis girietcieinieies ee 980 100.0 1,415 100.0 


Rice exports during 1954 totalled 1.5 million tons as 
compared with 1 million tons last year (Rice exports by 
country are available for 11 months only). The larger 
volume of exports during 1954 was mainly due to the size- 
able increase to both India and Japan whose shares increased 
to 89.49 and 21.8 per cent respectively during 1954. This 
was due to the rice agreements concluded with India and 
Japan in the early half of 1954. 

During the quarter under review the exports of timber 
(11,000 tons), rubber (6.2 million lbs.) and cotton (9.7 mil- 
lion lbs.) showed marked increases of 22.2 per cent, 89.9 
per cent and 241.5 per cent respectively above the previous 
quarter. The proceeds realised on rubber and cotton were 
still higher—119.4 per cent and 266.7 per cent respectively 
Owing to higher export prices during the quarter. There 
was some improvement in the exports of rubber in 1954, 
the average monthly rate of exports being 2 million pounds 
-as compared with 1.7 million pounds in 1953. Cotton ex- 
ports, however, declined from 56 million pounds to 37 million 
pounds in 1954. While metals and ores exports dropped by 
8.3 per cent to 11 thousand tons during the quarter, the 
value rose by 78 per cent, reflecting the firmness in the 
world prices for metals during the quarter under review. 

The value of total imports during the quarter declined 
by K 136 lakhs or 5 per cent below the previous quarter. 
Among imports of consumer goods groundnut oil showed a 
substantial increase of 605 per cent from 1,050 tons during 
the third quarter to 7,400 tons during the quarter under 
review. Gunny bags and tobacco (raw and manufactured) 
also rose by 126.6 per cent and 115 per cent respectively in 
volume. Capital goods—base metals and its manufactures 
and machinery and capital equipment—which comprised 
about 33 per cent of the total value of imports in the third 
quarter of 1954, fell by 15 per cent and represented about 
25 per cent of the aggregate value of imports during the last 
quarter of 1954. In spite of this 15 per cent decline, im- 
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ports of these goods were about 48 per cent higher than 
the corresponding quarter of 1958, while the annual rate 
increased by 15.3 per cent over 1953. 


Direction of Trade:— Burma’s principal customer in 
1954 was India whose share was 35.3 per cent as against 
15.4 per cent last year. The marked increase was on ac- 
count of the heavy shipments of rice under the rice trade 
agreement concluded in March 1954. Japan remained one 
of the principal buyers, increasing her share from 18.9 per 
cent to 22.1 per cent in 1954. Ceylon and the United King- 
dom, however, reduced their shares to 9:8 per cent and 6.4 
per cent respectively as against 11.9 per cent and 7.5 per 
cent respectively in 1953. As the bulk of Burma’s require- 
ments of capital goods was purchased from the United King- 
dom, she became the main supplier, supplying about 24.6 per 
cent of the total value of imports in 1954. The advance- 
ment of Japan as an important supplier and the decline in 
India’s share of supply were the two significant changes in 
Burma’s direction of imports during 1954. Japan was 
placed second to United Kingdom, furnishing 22.1 per cent 
of the total imports in 1954 as compared with 16.4 per cent 
in the previous year. India, which used to be the leading 
supplier, could now supply only 18.2 per cent as against 26 
per cent last year. The development of this situation was 
mainly attributable to the keen competition displayed by 
Japan in textiles. Owing mainly to the abolition of the 
Imperial preferences in October 1953, and the introduction 
of a standard rate of tariffs, Japan emerged as the leading 
supplier of textiles in Burma. 

During the quarter under review trade missions were 
sent to Malaya and Soviet Russia to explore markets for 
Burmese rice. 

In response to the initial enquiries made by the Finance 
Minister regarding the possibilities of securing a loan, a 
a mission from the World Bank came to study the economic 
conditions of the country in December 1954. 


Public Finance 


Preliminary data on the Government’s financial trans- 
actions on current and capital accounts for the fiscal year 
1953-54 are shown below together with the revised budget 
data for the same year:— 


(crores of kyats) 
Surplus (+) 
or Deficit (—) 


+17,59 


Period 
1953-54 
(Preliminary 
Actuals) 
1953-54 
(Revised 
Estimates) 


The data show that receipts totalled K 138.90 crores, 
27 per cent higher than the revised budget of K 109.43 crores. 
This was due to receipts from borrowing through sale of 
government securities and ways and means advances amount- 
ing to K 38.25 crores against an estimated K 1.10 crores. 
Tax collections amounting to K 44 crores also showed a 5 
per cent increase; the Rehabilitation Contributions by the 
state boards, an important source of revenue, amounted to 
K 45 crores as against revised estimates of K 48.7 crores. 


Total expenditures, on the other hand, fell short of the 


Expenditure 
121.31 


Receipts 
138.90 


109.43 149.73 —40,30 


revised estimates by K 28 crores or 19 per cent. The posi- 
tion is summarised below:— 
(crores of kyats) 
Revised Preliminary Percen: 
1953-54 Estimates Actuals ‘Askew 
Current Expenditure aa ieteteravers 74.99 70.90 94% 
Capital Expenditure ......., 14.73 50.41 67% 
Total esc ceismewwatinane 149.72 121.31 81% 
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The lag was more marked on capital account, due 
partly to the shortfall in the expenditure and partly to 
delays in the recording of accounts; for instance, the debt 
repayments to India and the U.K. have not yet been recorded 
in the above account. It is likely, therefore, that the pre- 
liminary surplus of K 18 crores will ‘be reduced or even 
turned into a small deficit when the accounts are finalised. 


Although total expenditures of K 121.13 crores repre- 
sented only 81 per cent of the revised estimates, they stood 
39 per cent higher than the figure for last year. Of this 
sum, K 40.35 crores (33 per cent) was spent on economic 
development, K 33.08 crores (27 per cent) on defence, K 
14.89 crores (12 per cent) on Civil Administration and K 
10.41 crores (9 per cent) on Social Welfare. 


Loans and advances by Government (net) formed 47 
per cent of capital expenditures during 1953-54. Of these 
advances, 72 per cent or K 31.36 crores went to the State 
Boards. The recipients were: Electricity Supply Board K 4 
crores; Housing Board K 4.2 crores; Industrial Development 
Corporation K 3.8 crores; Agricultural and Rural Develop- 
ment Corporation and State Central Stores Board K 2 crores 
each; Burma Railway Board K 8 crores; and other state 
boards K 3 crores. The agriculturists and the co-operative 
societies received K 4.60 crores and K 3.46 crores respec- 
tively. 


During 1953-54, the net operating cash deficit of the 
Government proper and state enterprises combined amounted 
to K 47 crores, net domestic cash disbursements alone being 
estimated at K 69 crores. The budget estimates for the 
fiscal year 1954-55 provide for an overall deficit of K 382 
crores with total expenditures at K 1,44 crores and total 
receipts of K 1,12 crores, 27 per cent of total expenditure 
is for economic development, 28 per cent for defence and 
11 per cent each for civil administration and social welfare. 
Of total receipts, tax revenue is expected to account for 41 
per cent while 46 per cent will be made up of rehabilitation 
contributions by the State Boards. 


Data available for the first two months, October and 
November, of the current fiscal year 1954-55 show total 
receipts of K 16,02 lakhs against expenditures of K 12,95 
Jakhs resulting in a surplus of K 3,07 lakhs. The data are 
given below in comparison with that of the previous year :— 


(lakhs of kyats) 


First 2 Surplus (+) 
months Receipts Expenditure or Deficit (—) 
EES Saercanun iene bation 14,93 12,61 +2,82 
Se SEER Ges cane ee eeaD 16,02 12,95 +3,07 


Receipts in 1954-55 were 7 per cent higher than in the 
same period last year. Tax receipts show collections of K 7 
crores—18 per cent higher than last year. Net borrowing 
from the public and banking system amounted to K 129 
erores or 75 per cent of total receipts of which K 12.4 crores 
was in Government securities and the rest in Ways and 
Means advances. There was, however, a net withdrawal of 
deposits amounting to over K 8 crores, thereby reducing 
total receipts during the two months to K 16 crores. 


A noticeable feature during the quarter under review 
was the slowing down of expenditures necessitated by a de- 
cline in Government’s cash balances both internal and ex- 
ternal. Almost all items of expenditure, both current and 
capital, were lower than last year. Prominent among them 
were Defence Services Capital Outlay with a decline of K 23 
lakhs or 66 per cent, Civil Works Capital Outlay K 3 lakhs 
or 19 per cent and Posts and Telegraphs Capital Outlay kK 2 
lakhs or 97 per cent. However, loans to the Electricity 
Supply Board totalled K 1,54 lakhs during the two months 
compared to K 25 lakhs in the same period last year. This 
more than offset the decline in other expenditures, so that 
total expenditures were 2.7 per cent higher than last year. 
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Prices 


During the quarter under review wholesale prices of 
selected commodities of local produce in the Rangoon market 
continued the downtrend witnessed in the previous quarter. 
Part of the decline in the prices of most of the commodities 
was due to seasonal factors. Prices of dry chillies revealed 
a further drop of 37.3 per cent below the preceding quarter 
owing to larger arrivals from upcountry stations. The per- 
sistent weakness in the onion market further depressed the 
price by 18.8 per cent. Although gram prices weakened 
further during the quarter, prices in December disclosed a 
slight recovery following a better foreign demand. Heavy 
arrivals from India as well as from Upper Burma, have 
lowered the price of groundnut oil by 13.7 per cent. Prices 
of dried fish also fell by 17.4 per cent, due to seasonal 
factors. Compared with the corresponding quarter last year, 
wholesale prices of local produce for all commodities were 
lower during this quarter. 

The Rangoon Consumers’ Price Index for the working 
class family fell by 9.1 per cent from 325 points at the end 
of the previous quarter to 292 points at the close of the year. 
This was attributable to the seasonal fale in the food index 
which declined 11.4 per cent. Clothing and fuel and light 
indices also disclosed slight drops of 0.3-per cent and 0.7 
per cent respectively while the miscellaneous index re- 
mained steady at 449 points since May 1954. The average 
index during this quarter was 7 per cent lower than the 
same period last year. Improvement in domestic food pro- 
duction and transportation and lower prices of cotton textiles 
during 1954 were the chief factors contributing to the 
easing of the cost of living index in 1954. 

With the exception of white beans, wholesale prices of 
selected export commodities indicated a rising tendency dur- 
ing the quarter. The price of white beans continued to sag 
and fell by 10.9 per cent'during the quarter. Compared 
with the corresponding price in 1953, it was 31.5 per cent 
lower. The weakness of the market was accounted for by 
the reduction in demand principally by Japan. The Burma 
rubber market was buoyant during the quarter and prices 
rose 21.5 per cent. The rise was in sympathy with the 
Singapore Market where prices advanced as a result of in- 
creased demand from the U.S.A., U.K. and Europe. Prices 
of both lead and zine registered increases of 10.5 per cent 
and 6.3 per cent respectively, owing partly to sustained de- 
mand for these commodities by the U.S.A. for stock-piling 
and partly to the tight supply position of lead in the world 
market. Wolfram prices showed a gain of 10.2 per cent, 
following the firmness in the London Market. 

Except for a few items—Japanese cotton yarn, coconut 
oil and cigarettes, wholesale prices of selected import com- 
modities during the quarter followed the downward trend 
which began in the second quarter of the year. Cotton 
piece-goods from India (Tata 4318) showed a further fall 
in price by 6 per cent. Japanese cotton textile prices, 
however, remained steady. On the whole, Japanese textile 
prices during this year were 18.1 per cent lower than last 
year, due mainly to the reduction in the ad valorem import 
duty from 50 per cent to 25 per cent on the Ist October, 
1953. Owing to the reduction in the export duty on ground- 
nut oil in India from Rs. 350 per ton to Rs. 100 per ton 
during the quarter, the wholesale price in Rangoon dropped 
by 12.8 per cent. There was a further recession in the price 
of flour. The increase in the import duty on coconut oil, 
from 15 per cent ad valorem effective on the 1st October, 
1954, has helped to raise the price by 5.2 per cent. Cigarette 
prices continued to move upwards by 14 per cent on ac- 
count of the imposition of a higher tariff rate since August, 
1954. Wholesale prices of all the selected import com- 
modities during this quarter were much lower than a year 
ago. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 


For the week of 3rd to 8th October 1955 
U.S.$ 
cOatE Te. Notes Note: 
Oct High Low High Low 
38 $5845, 584 579 57844 
4 586 585 580% 579% 
5 585%, 58514 58014 5794 
6 586% 585 579% 5785, 
7 58514 5843, 578% 57744 
8 58514 584% 578% 57745 
D.D. rates: High 5833, Low 582. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,890,000, 
Notes cash US$389,000, forward US$ 
2,510,000, D.D. US$310,000. The mar- 
ket was slightly steadier for T.T. on 
good demand by gold importers and 
European merchants, and easier for 
Notes on increased stock with no en- 
quiry by shippers. As a whole, it was 
rather quiet, and the future trend is 
expected to be unchanged. In the T.T. 
sector, offers from Japan, Korea, and 
Bangkok were well absorbed by gold 
importers for their requirements and 
certain European merchants for switch 
exchange operations. In the Notes 
market, separation between T.T. rates 
widened to almost 8 points; this un- 
reasonable situation will change when 
and if threats of freezing shipper’s 
funds in U.S. are removed. Interest 
for change over favoured sellers and 
amounted to $3.04 per US$1,000. 
Speculators took forward positions to 
a total of US$2i million per daily 
average. In the D.D. sector, the mar- 
ket remained quiet. 


Yen and Piastre: There was no 
business recorded in both forward mar- 
kets, but cash quotations for Piastre 
dropped heavily, from $600 per 10,000 
to $530; this was caused by the time 
limit fixed for changing new notes in 
this month, while those for Yen were 
$1,425-1,420 per 100,000. Interests 
fixed for change over were fox Piastre 
$4.90 per 10,000, favour sellers, and for 
Yen $7.16 per £00,000, favour buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.95-1.94, Japan 
0.0143-0.0142, Malaya 1.88-1.878, In- 
dochina 0.0781-0.073, Thailand 0.258- 
0.251. Sales: Pesos 345,000,‘ Yen 115 
million, Malayan $330,000, Piastre 11 
million, Baht 63 million. The market 
was quiet and drops of Piastre cash 
roche did not affect the free T.T. rates 
much. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Bank 
Yuan notes quoted $185 per Yuan, with 
very little business transacted. Tai- 
wan Bank notes quoted $180-165 per 
thousand and remittances at 155-152; 


cash notes were greatly needed by 
students going there, thus yates went 
up very much. 

Bank Notes: Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.40-15.39, Australia 12.05, 
New Zealand 13.65-13.60, Egypt 14.80, 
South Africa 15.28-15.25, India 1.175- 
1.17, Pakistan 1.00, Ceylon 0.95, Burma 
0.70, Malaya 1.836-1.834, Canada 5.855- 
5.88, Philippines 2.01-1.98, Macao 1.02, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.01535- 
0.0153, Indonesia 0.166-0.15, Thailand 
0.242-0.241. 


Gold Market 


Oct, High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
3 $252, 252% Low 262% 
4 25334 252% 
5 2531, 252%, 
6 252% 252% 
a 25314, 252% 
8 2537. 25314 2635 High 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2528 and 2533. and the highest and 
lowest were 253% and 252%. The 
market was somewhat steadier on good 
demand for exvort, and steadier US$ 
T.T. rates; difficulties in transporting 
the precious metal from Macao to the 
Colony also gave some effect. Due to 
the decreased stock and heavier demand 
for cash, interest for change over fixed 
in favour of buyers and totalled $1.50 
per 10 taels of .945 fine. 
mained small and amounted to 23,100 


or averaged 3,850 taels per 
day. Positions taken figured at 
a daily average of 24,500  taels. 
Cash sales totalled 21,400 taels, of 


which 4,900 taels listed and 16,500 taels 
arranged. Imports were all from 
Macao and amounted to 11,000 ‘taels. 
A shipment of 28,000 fine ounces ar- 
rived Macao in the week. Exports 
figured at 20,500 taels (6.500 to Indo- 
nesia, 5,500 to Bangkok, 5,000 to Singa- 
pore, 2,000 to Indochina, 1.500 ° to 
Korea). Differences paid for local and 
Macao .99 fine were $12.50-12.20 and 
12.30-11.90 respectively per tael of .945 
fine. Cross rates worked in the Ex- 
change were US$37.77-37.75. 64,000 
fine ounces were contracted at 37.75 
C.I.F. Macao. Increase of import con- 
tracts was strong. We must be grate- 
ful for this new business to the Thai- 
land govt. where the cessation of 
government permit for import in Thai- 
land has been decreed. The suspension 
may not last long. Meanwhile. we can 
make a little extra. 

Silver Market: The market was 
quiet but steady on higher world prices, 
but as the local stock was small only 
little business concluded. Bar silver 
quoted $6.20 per tael with 1,500 taels 
traded, $ coins 4.02-4.00 per coin with 
2,500 coins traded. and 20 cent coins 


3.06-3.04 per 5 coins with’ 4,000 coins 
traded, 


Tradings re-. 


Money Market: Money remains 
easy. Interest charged by private 
lenders tends to be lower. Housing 
and general construction business as 
well ag land speculation are principal 
channels for capital. Short-term 
finance, up to 6 months, is eagerly 
sought and eagerly accommodated. The 
building boom in city and _ country 
continues, and the monthly addition 
of buildings, of all sorts, to the im- 
pressive postwar total in the Colony 
seems to be ever on the rise. Higher 
local bank rate has not, in Hongkong. 
brought about, what was apparently de- 
sired, the reduction in speculative in- 
vestment. The private money market 
has not benefited from the higher rates 
of interest now being charged by all 
commercial and exchange association 
banks but these banks are now making 
more money from loans, commercial 
and otherwise. Depositors are now re- 
ceiving the following rates of interest 
at the leading banks in the Colony: 
current account 1%, savings account 2- 
22%, fixed deposits 22-3%. Some com- 
mercial banks, of old standing, grant 
to depositors (12 months) a rate of 
five per cent p.a. Most banks agree 
to depositors’ withdrawing their money 
before the expiry of the full term, and 
allowing payment of interest as stipu- 
lated in 6 or 12 months contracts. 
Overdrafts are now charged at 6 to 
8%; smaller banks will charge from 
8-12% pa, 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


Monday: The market was quiet 
when trading resumed after the holi- 
days but activity gradually increased 
as the day progressed. H.K. Banks and 
Unions were fractionally bétter while 
there was some support for Telephones 
and Trams in the utility group. Else- 
where price changes were negligible 
but the undertone remained steady 
throughout. Rubbers were neglected 
due to the fall in the price of the raw 
material. The turnover amounted to 
approximately $1 million. Tuesday: 
Although the London and New York 
stock markets reacted quickly to the 
latest bulletin vegarding President 
Eisenhower’s health only a few minor 
losses were registered locally and on 
the whole a steady tone was maintained 
throughout yesterday. There was a 
fair volume of business transacted with 
the turnover amounting to $1,450,000. 
Wednesday: With buyers adopting a 
cautious attitude, trading was on a 
light scale in early dealings. Demand 
developed as the session progressed and 
there was a slight predominance of 
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fractional gains in minor fluctuations 
either way. Wheelocks hardened under 
renewed enquiry and accounted for a 
good proportion of the turnover which 
amounted to approximately $860,000. 
Rubbers were again neglected although 
there was a slight improvement in’ the 
price of Singapore rubber to Str. $1.335 
per Ib. The undertone was generally 
steady. Thursday: Quiet conditions 
prevailed resulting in a moderate turn- 
over amounting to approximately 
$1,370,000. There were only minor 
fluctuations either way with Utilities 
fractionally easier. Wheelocks: were 
again active but closed below the best 
levels of the day on light scale profit- 
taking. A further drop in the price 
of raw rubber caused shares to be de- 
pressed and neglected. The market 
closed barely steady: Friday: The 
market experienced another week of 
dull trading in which prices fluctuated 
only within narrow limits. The bulk 
of business was mainly confined to 
Utility group, Cements, Wheelocks and 
Land shares but there was no signifi- 
eant feature. The undertone, how- 
ever, remained fairly steady through- 
out. Rubbers lost. ground as the price 
of the commodity fell appreciably dur- 
ing the latter half of the week. The 
turnover for the day amounted to 
approximately $1 million. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange in September 


_ Trading in most stocks was on a 
lighter scale with the exception of 
Wheelocks,. Hongkong Docks, Hum- 


phreys, Textiles, Amalgamated & Rub- 


ber Trust. The market re-acted in 
sympathy with world markets when 
President Eisenhower’s indisposition 


was published and prices sagged, but 
most stocks recovered losses upon more 
re-assuring news. 


Banking & Insurances: A falling 
off for shares in this group was noticed 
except in Lombards. Shipping: Early 
in the month Wheelocks were in de- 
mand at increasing rates but the de 
mand slackened later. Docks, Wharves, 
etc: Wharves & Docks were well sup- 
ported -at slightly increased _ rates. 
Lands, Hotels, etc.: Humphreys came 
in for attention at increased rates while 
the demand for Hotels fell off. Hong- 
kong Lands were supported at between 
$64 and $65 ex all. Public Utilities: 
The volume of business reported in Elec- 
trics was less than the previous month’s 
with a slight lowering of rates. Yau- 
matis were in demand at lower rates. 
Industrials: Cements maintained their 
popularity at increased prices, while a 
large number of Metal Industries 
changed hands. Stores: Interest in 
this group centred in Watsons. The 
interim dividend announced by Dairy 
Farms had a dampening effect on the 
price of the shares. Miscellaneous: A 
fair volume in Entertainments was re- 
ported and Yangtszes and Allied In- 
vestors came in for attention. Cottons: 
Textiles and Nanyang Mills were in 
demand and.a large number of shares 


changed hands without affecting rates. 
Rubbers: Amalgamated, Java Consoli- 
dated & Rubber Trust were again the 
favcurites in this group, and_ rates 
generally were governed by Raw Rub- 
ber prices. 

Dividend announcements were made 
by Hongkong & Yaumati Ferry Co., 
Dairy Farm Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Yangtsze Finance Co., Union Insurance 
Society of Canton, Ltd, and Amalga- 
mated Rubber Estates Ltd. | Shanghai 
Loans (subsidiary of Yangtszes) an- 
nounced a dividend of 20 cents free of 
Tax for the year ended 31.38.55. 

Business reported during September: 


$32,368,518... Business reported in 
1954: $251,976,029. Business in Jan.- 
Sept. 1955: $283,019,322. Business 


reported September, 1954: $14,819,542. 


Business During September 

Qty. of 

H.K. Govt. Loan sie 
344% (1934 & 1940) $2,000 
342%o (CESS S) easier $42,000 
EES CBA en esis caplet 1,146 
Lombard Insurance ....... +s 2,119 
Union Insurance” 3.6) <1. 5s. 8 A444 
China Underwriter ............ 1,000 
Indochina (Def.) 400 
Asia Navigation 8,320 
Wheelock Marden 442,000 
Whart '@o5" acne 3,018 
Sn. & nongkew 3,256 
Cop Providenwsy Vii shia. as 25,496 
BAS SDIGCKS IY savers taint 25,067 
Suaugha: vocks 1,552 
HK GOS) Wotels: fiiucsecs os 84,206 
re WUARIGS SUN. cals cals eleva aiaimi=re wes 28,194 
Kee EMGS CURES) is srstescsesiacre\eraters 62 
Shanghai Lands 65.0.0. .0.0.000 50 1,000 


Humphreys (O) 
Humpnreys (N) 
Realty 


Star Ferry 
Yaumati Ferry 


China’ Lights (Po Pdi)” .sccee 

China Lights (P. Pdi)  ..+...+.« 42,253 
H.K. Electric 54,807 
Macao Electric 4,830 
Telephones: zs clewwwisies eons 89,712 
Cements) Rye sineieinest> 101,400 
Ropes) ajascienis o0c 2,991 
Metal Industries 65,000 
Dairy Farms 60,307 
Wratsom, © Screniujyemscyes vivsicieni« 8,536 
Lane Crawfords 400 
SIMCCiet steerer apa sis erorsietuiors sa isleiete 1,620 
Kwong Sang Hong ......-«..+- 47 
TWWilrage WOR irretevetets ciateratetatsccrelaiets </alne 110 
China Entertainment .........- 4,950 
Vibro Piling 6,600 
MANGUSZE | Sade siswals 48,950 
Allied Investors 50,300 
Shanghai Gas 1,250 
Pextiles, eewwnons 57,000 
Nanyang Mill 21,450 

Rubber 

“Amalgamated Rubber 819,472 
Java-Consolidated ....... 44,359 
Pang KAbe Maciel lle eaks 3,950 
Rubbers Erastae sisters el mireiieciss 222.097 
Shai Kelantan ... 0s eeeeseeree 5,000 
Shave Sumatran wmanesccsteteilesros 11,500 
(sara Ne 9 Sa Aco: OORe ROUDEA OTC 13,000 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


. The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the period from September 6 to 24, 
1955: 


“Kowloon, 
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Unico Photo-Litho Printing Company 


Limited: Nominal Capital, $200,000; 
Registered Office, 27/29A San Shan 
Road, Kowloon; Subseribers—King- 


Mien Hsu, 145 Argyle Street, Kowloon, 
Printer; Chow Chuan Yuan, 32 Cameron 
Road, Kowloon, Printer. 


Goodyear Investors Limited: No- 
minal Capital, $3 million; Registered 
Office, 14 Playing Field Road, Kow- 
loon; Subscribers—Pang Kwok Chan. 
14 Playing Field Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant;. Leung Cho Wong, 50 Flower 
Market Road, Kowloon, Merchant. 

Konin Company, Limited: Importers 
and exporters; Nominal Capital, $2 
million; Registered Office, 310 Hong- 
kong Hotel Building, Hongkong; Sub- 
scribers—Khoe Boen Tjcen, 27 Fort 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Djie 
Hong Kwong, 22 Temple Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Chow Cheong Sen, 5 
Holly Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 

Winning Enterprises Limited: , Keep- 
ers of hotel, restaurant; Nominal Capi- 
tal, $3 million; Registered Office, 237 
Wing Lok Street, Hongkong; Sub- 
seribers—Se Shing Hui, 237 Wing Lok 
Street, Hongkong, Merchant; Cheng 
Eng Kuan, 237 Wing Lok Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant. 


Siemssen and Company (Hongkong) 
Limited: Importers & exporters; No- 
minal Capital, $1 million; Registered 
Ottice, 6 Queén’s Road Central, Hong- 
kong; Subscribers—Ernest Lund, 53 
Shouson Hill Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Chan Haupo, 53 Shouson Hill 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Carl Loe- 
wenstein, Metropole Hotel, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

Greetings & Gifts Centre, Limited: 
Nominal Capital, $200,000; Subscribers 
Sally Aw, 131 Leighton Road, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Fred Aw, 179 Wan- 
chai Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


Hung Hsing Construction Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Oftice, 50A Hillwood Road, 
Kowloon; Subscribers—Ng Tor Tai, 50A 
Hillwood Road, Kowloon, Merchant; Tai 
Kit Man, 50A Hillwood Road, Kowloon, 
Married Woman. 


Sing Shing Rubber Products Factory, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $250,000; 
Registered Office, 213-219 China Build- 
ing, Hongkong; Subscribers—Chau Sing 
Tai, 5V0A Hillwood Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant; Wong Kine, 7 Comfort Terrace, 
King’s Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Chan Fook Yue, 50A Hillwood Road, 
Merchant. 


Luen Fung Investment Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 multion; 
Registered Office, 26 Des Voeux Road 
Central, Hongkong; Subscribers—Philip 
Gockchin, 14 Fung Fai Terrace, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Lam Po Kwok, 24 
Macdonnell Road, Hongkong, Merchant; 
Lamson Kwok, 14 Fung Fai Terrace, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 

International Tourist Service, Limit- 
ed: Nominal Capital, $100,000; Regis- 
tered Office, Chinese Chamber of Com- 
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HONGKONG AND FAR EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


Korea and Southeast Asia were again 
the leading customers of Hongkong last 
week. Moderate volumes of business 
were also concluded with Japan, Tai- 
wan, China, and Europe. China pro- 
duce was well supported by Japan and 
Europe; paper and industrial chemicals 
enjoyed considerable exports to Korea 
and Southeast Asia; while metals re- 
gistered good local demand for factory 
items. Grey sheeting and white shirt- 
ing received a fair share of business 
from local buyers as well as from ex- 
porters. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


Trade Restrictions: Mr. Grimwood 
of Hongkong Government Office in 
London warned Hongkong manufac- 


facturers that the use of silk or arti- 
ficial silk on articles for export to the 
United Kingdom might involve heavy 
duty. Silk or artificial] silk has never 
been admitted to UK without payment 
of some duty, even after qualification 
for imperial preference. Haiti raised 
import tariff on enamelware by 300%. 
Canada required that knitted article 
exported thereto must be identified 
with its country of origin. As from 
Octobex 1, consular invoices covering 
goods for US are no longer required 
to be certified by the American Con- 
sulate here; however, it is still neces- 
sary for the exporters to fill out the 
usual form and attach same to shipping 
documents. 


Freight Rates: Royal Interocean 
Lines announced that the freight for 
textiles, torch lights, fire crackers, 
hurricane lanterns, chinawares, and 
yayon piece goods from HK to South 
Africa would be increased by 10% as 
from October 1. 


China Trade: A Chinese trade de- 
legation, headed by the Minister of 
Foreign Trade, is now in Prague to 
promote trade between China and 
Czechoslovakia. Meanwhile, a 9-member 
Belgian trade mission, led by a member 


merce Building, Hongkong; Subscribers 
—Joe Wu, 10 Mosque Street, Hong- 
kong, Merchant; Ma Leon, 18 Kai Yuen 
Terrace, Hongkong, Merchant; Ching 
Siu Wai, 6 Fuk Kwan Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 


Victoria Rubber Manufactory, Limit- 
ed: Nominal Capital, $300,000; Regis- 
tered Office, LX3141 Ma Tau Kok 
Road, Kowleon; Subscribers—Wang 
Yuin-hsiang, 44 Des Voeux Road West, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Chur Tse Sang, 
14B Cameron Road, Kowloon, Mer- 
chant. 


The Marine Navigation Company, 
Limited: Nominal Capital, $1 million; 
Registered Office, 420 Marina House, 
Hongkong; Subscribers—Siu-Loong Pao, 
31 Seymour Road, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Yue-Kong Pao, 31 Seymour 
Road, Hongkong, Merchant. 


of Parliament, is visiting Peking for 
trade negotiations. 


Japan Trade: With exports esti- 
mated to reach US$2,585 million by 
the end of the current fiscal year, 
Japan has enlarged her budget for im- 
ports, with £105-million for imports 
from the Sterling area. Among the 
imports are 335,000 tons of soyabean 
and 570,000 tons of scrap iron. Ex- 
change allocation for raw sugar totalled 
US$3,360,000 for approximately 335.- 
000 tons, of which 100000 tons would 
be from the Sterling block. 


Korea Trade: Korea banned imports 
which were unaccompanied by _ the 
necessary documents. Rigid examina- 
tion of offers was also enforced by the 
Bank of Korea before L/Cs were es- 
tablished. Tenders were invited for 
lumber, ties, and telephone poles. 


Indonesia Trade: Indents for more 
than 30,000 pieces of coloured piece- 
goods were received by local manufac- 
turers. To encourage foreign invest- 
ments, Indonesia announced new mea- 
sures which accord facilities to non- 
national traders in importing factory 
and farm equipments. 


Thailand Trade: With the increase 
of import duty on various items in Thai- 
land, many orders placed by Thai 
traders with manufacturers here were 
cancelled. 


Indochina Trade: Piastre continued 
to drop which consequently caused a 
slow-down of trade with Hongkong. 
Latest reports, however, indicated that 
transactions under FOA allocations in 
US$ would not be affected by this 
monetary situation. Import permits 
totalling US$23-million were granted by 
Cambodia for cement, sugar, cotton 
yarn, piece goods, structural materials, 
and sundry provisions. 

Philippine Trade: Import allocations 
for non-essentials were cut by 50%. 
The Philippine Government is _ still 
banning the importation of articles of 
Communist origin with the only excep- 
tion of garlic for seeding purpose. In 
the local market, enquiries were re- 
ceived for Hongkong textiles. Restric- 
tion on the import of sun glasses was 
lifted on account of insufficient home 
production for domestic demand. 


COMMODITIES 


China Produce: Woodoil enjoyed 
brisk trading, especially in exports to 
Japan. Groundnut oil advanced on 
increased cost. Sesame witnessed 
heavy turnovers during the early part 
of the week but prices went from 
steady to weak due to selling pressure. 
Soyabean attracted considerable pur- 
chases by Japan and prices remained 


firm. Mustard seeds recovered follow- 
ing purchases by Southeast Asia. 
Groundnut kernel found many local 
buyers and prices advanced. Maize 


also moved up on absorption by Japan. 
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Low stock of broadbeans geared the 
price up. Dried ginger climbed up due 
to poor crop in India. Southeast Asia 
bought 11,400 crates of garlic; the 
price advanced. On the other hand, 
raw silk and-citronella oil were weak; 
the former was due to the lack of 
demand and the latter influenced by 
the price-dipping in Taiwan. 


Paper: Woodfree printing and tis- 
sue were the favourites of the week in 
exports to Korea and Vietnam. Glas- 
sine and m.g. white sulphite gained on 
low stock. Enquiries were received 
from Vietnam for newsprint in reams, 
m.g. cap, m.g. ribbed sulphite, and 
cigarette paper. Korea also bought 
some straw board. 


Metals: Prices in general were firm; 
however, transactions were limited to 
local demand for factory items and 
structural steels. With the booming 
business of local enamelware factories, 
blackplate waste waste registered heavy 
turnover. Stocks were low on many 
items such as iron scraps, galvanized 
iron sheets, blackplate waste waste, 
steel window sash bar et cetera. South- 
east Asia purchased some steel wire 
ropes. 


Industrial Chemicals: Korea bought 
soda ash, petrolatum, titanium dioxide, 
sodium nitrate, paraffin wax, steric acid, 
and chlorate of potash, and enquired 
for copper sulphate and tanning ex- 
tract. Enquiries from Taiwan were for 
gum copal and gum damar. Local 
factories purchased acetic acid, calcium 
hypochlorite, caustic soda, and zine 
oxide. China enquired for sulphuric 
acid of Hongkong origin. Stocks of 
many of the above items were short, 
leading prices to an upward tendency. 


Pharmaceuticals: Market was slow 
with only selective purchases in popular 
items such as glucose powder and 
potassium iodide by Korea: quinine 
powder and tablets and _ isomiaz‘de 
tablets by Southeast Asia. Penieillin 
preparations were low in stock. 


Cotton Yarns & Piece Goods: Hong- 
kong yarns were active at firm prices 
with buying interests from Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, the Philip- 
pines and UK. Indian yarns dropped 
to lower levels under heavy arrivals. 
Japanese yarns slumped as prices in 
Japan dropped. American yarns also 
went down, while Pakistan yarns re- 
mained active in forward sales on ab- 
sorption by local weavers. Japanese 
grey sheeting and white shirting were 
firm with considerable local turnover; 
the latter was also purchased by Viet- 
nam. Supply of Chinese piece goods 
was low and prices remained steady. 
Hongkong piece goods were firm and 
attracted orders from UK. 


Rice: Thai rice, due to dwindled 
stock, ruled firm. Chinese rice also- 
recovered from recent drops. 


Wheat Flour: American wheat flour 
was Offered at lower prices as US 
Government had raised the export sub- 
sidy. Indent price of Australian flour 
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also moved down slightly following the 
shipping companies’ agreement to re- 
frain from increasing the freight to 
Hongkong. Market here, however, re- 
mained quiet. 


Sugar: Japanese sugar recovered 
during the latter part of the week and 
price kept firm. Imspite of the new 
arrival of 1,000 tons, Taiwan sugar was 
firm as a result of continued absorption 
by Vietnam. Local products were also 
steady. 

Cement: Japanese cement witnessed 
active trading but prices were on the 
decline as indents slipped to $117.50 
per ton CIF Hongkong. Hongkong 
products maintained their original 
levels, while demand for China cement 
was slow. 


Hongkong Products: Cotton fabric 
gloves and drill shirts were the main 
attractions to UK importers. Orders 
from East and West Africa covered 
shirts, shoes, pajamas, toys, and 
slippers. Laces and embroideries en- 
joyed brisk exports to Europe, America, 
and Australia. India resumed the im- 
ports of Hongkong torchlights, Indo- 
nesia purchased a, substantial quantity 
of piece goods, mostly coloured sheet- 
ings and drills. Export prices of alu- 
minium wares were elevated due to 
increased costs. 


SEPTEMBER TRADE REPORTS 


Imports for September amounted to 
$307,242,977 and exports $224,945,957. 
Compared with August, there was an 
improvement of $10,751,698 in imports 
and $6,498,446 in exports. Total value 
of trade for first 9 months was $4,533 
million, an increase of $255 million 
over same period 1954. Korea pro- 
vided strong demand for all popular 
items but trading was limited by low 
stocks of many commodities. South- 
east Asia sent here many _ orders 
especially during the weeks before the 
mid-Autumn Festival. Japan was still 
interested in China produce and metal 
scraps but the volume of these pur- 
chases was far below the amount of 
Japanese industrial products and 
sundries shipped here during the month. 
China and Taiwan bought very little 
from the local commodity market but 
supplied HK with various staples and 
products which enjoyed steady demand. 
Paper also attracted keen interest of 
overseas buyers as well as local con- 
sumers but short stock of many items 
restricted the business. Metals turned 
slow with demand centred on a few 
items only; industrial chemicals were 
kept steady by small orders from over- 
seas; pharmaceuticals registered more 
enquiries than orders; while cotton 
yarns and piecegoods remained steady 
inspite of-sluggish trading in the local 
market. The stock shortage encouraged 
many dealers to book more indents from 
supplying sources. There was an in- 
crease in the import financing business 
during the month especially in the case 
of metals, paper and fertilizers. 


Trade Restrictions: Exports of HK 
products to the Netherlands must now 
be covered by approved import licences 
plus certificates of origin. Authorities 
in Dublin were considering to prohibit 
the imports of cheap men’s shirts from 
Hongkong. Canadian authorities re- 
quired that peas and beans shipped to 
Canada must be packed in new bags 
and accompanied with a sworn declara- 
tion assuring that these staples will not 
be used for aminal feeding. 

Freight Rates: Effective from Octo- 
ber 1, freight rates for some commodi- 
ties from HK to Australia and New 
Zealand will be increased by 10%. The 
Royal Interocean Lines will increase the 
freight rates by 10% for cargoes from 
HK to South American ports. 

China Trade: China bought large 
quantities of cheap rice from Burma 
while at the same time sent here high- 
grade Chinese rice. In the local mar- 
ket, China enquired for more than 1,000 
tons of chemical fertilizers. China’s 
trade with Southeast Asia was further 
developed: Peking bought raw cotton, 
caustic soda and soda ash from India; 
coconut oil from. Singapore; and black- 
plate waste waste and steel plates from 
Japan. China also sold coal to Japan 
and shipped rolled steel, raw silk, cot- 
ton yarn and cloth, glass, paints, enamel- 
wares to Burma. With East Germany, 
China agreed to expand the existing 
trade pact to cover the exchange of 
extra quantities of tea, meat, preserved 
fruit and mining products for more 
German machinery, electrical, optical 
and precision instruments. 

Taiwan Trade: A steady supply of 
citronella oil, live hogs and fruits reach- 
ed here from Taiwan during the month. 
From the local market, however, Taiwan 
purchased only small quantities of green 
peas, art printing paper, and selective 
items of industrial chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals. 

Japan Trade: Trade between China 
and Japan improved considerably during 
the month. 15,000 tons of Japanese 
galvanized iron sheets will be shipped 
to Peking in exchange for 400,000 tons 
of Kailan coal. Compared with first 6 
months last year, trading between the 
two countries were three times larger 
during first half this year totalling £6,- 
864,653 of Japanese exports and £7,- 


165,211 of Chinese exports. How- 
ever, this is still a far cry from 
the goal set in the third  Sino- 
Japanese Trade Agreement signed 


in May which provides for £30 million 
barter each way. Leading Japanese 
businessmen therefore urged their gov- 


ernment to request the easing of em- 


bargo to allow the export of items such 
as ships, rolling stocks, steel building 
materials, engines, electrical machines, 
chemicals and plastic products to China. 
Meanwhile, Tokyo approved the visit of 
a 62-man.trade mission to China at the 
invitation of Peking’s Trade Promotion 
Association. With Indonesia, Japan 
signed an agreement covering the ex- 
change of Japanese bicycles, textiles, 
earthenwares, electrical appliances, 


ATT 


agricultural and marine products and 
sundries for Indonesian sugar. Tokyo 
and Djakarta also agreed to develop a 
triangular trade involving US: American 
raw cotton to Tokyo, Japanese textiles. 
to Djakarta and Indonesian rubber to 
US. From the local market Japan 
bought China produce and scrap metals. 
Japanese products were so popular 
with local consumers and in re-exports 
that dealers here ordered considerable 
quantities of Japanese, woollen goods, 
cotton blankets, rayon fibre, nylon tex- 
tile, cement, sugar, paper, metals, 
marine products and sundry provisions. 
At the end of the month Tokyo an- 
nounced the allocation of US$10 mil- 
lion for imports from the sterling area 
during the next six months. 

Korea Trade: Seoul allocated US$10 
million for imports during September 
and October. Korea remained the 
best customer of HK and bought from 
the local market large quantities of 
fertilizers, paper, woollen piecegoods, 
canned food and sundries, and various 
HK manufactured goods including 
wheat flour and knitting’ woollen yarns. 
Many transactions were, however, cur- 
tailed by low stocks. During the month, 


Seoul also invited tenders for the 
supply of communication equipment, 
structural steels, coal, fertilizers, 


cement, paint, roofing materials and 
pipe. Due to the urgent need of fer- 
tilizers in Korea, Seoul offered to buy 
140,000 tons of chemical fertilizers from 
Japan. This would mean the resump- 
tion of trade negotiation which was 
broken by Korea’s enforcement of the 
blanket ban on imports from Japan at 
the end of August. 


Indonesia Trade; Indonesia  an- 
nounced new exchange rates (slightly 
increased in favour of rupiahs) and 


promulgated new regulations governing 
various imports. Shipments from here 
to Indonesia during the month remain- 
ed slow as local dealers and importers 
there were waiting for the clarification 
of the new situation. Tenders were in- 
vited by Djakarta for the supply of in- 
dustrial machinery, machine tools, 
laboratory equipment, technical books 
et cetera. There was a tendency that 
Indonesia might import more from 
Japan in the future instead of from 
HK. Recent shipments from here to 
Indonesia consisted mainly of HK 
manufacture goods. 

Thailand Trade: New trade measures 
enforced by Bangkok were: (1) the in- 
erease of import duties on  non- 
essentials, luxuries and goods which 
can be manufactured domestical- 
ly; (2) the cut of import duties 
on medical supplies and fire 
extinguishers;~ (3) the reduction 
of export duties on beans, fruits, garlic, 
eggs, fish and rubber; (4) the retaining’ 
of foreign exchange earned from rub- 
ber exports by exporters; and (5) the 
lifting of 71 articles from the list of 
84 prohibited imports. Shipments from 
here to Thailand were curtailed by the 
fluctuation of prices due to the revision 
of import duties. 
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Burma Trade: Burma increased im- 
port tariffs for granulated sugar, gaso- 
line, cigarettes, beverages and _ fruit 
juices; temporarily banned the imports 
of rice thresher and rubber products 
such as rubber soles, heels and toys; 
and announced that all imports should 
be covered by officially approved L/Cs. 
Rangoon also invited bids for the supply 
of 1.5 million yards of cotton piece 


goods comprising of dyed poplin, grey 
knitted cloth and _ bleached knitted 
cloth. In the local market, Rangoon 


enquired for cotton yarns. 


Indochina Trade: Exports to Viet- 
nam remained brisk. Shipments to 
Pnompenh and Saigon consisted of 
sugar, cotton textiles, wheat flour, 
marine products, vegetables and fruits, 
metals and metalwares, paper and 
sundries. The quantity of these orders, 
however, remained small. Importers in 
Saigon also enquired for cotton yarns, 
sewing machines, torch batteries. There 
was no business with Haiphong. 


The Philippines: Authorities in the 


Philippines suspended all imports 
financed by self-provided foreign ex- 
change. All shipments must now be 


covered by L/Cs and consular invoices. 


Singapore Trade: Import restrictions 
against Communist goods remained very 
strict in Singapore. Shipments of HK 
manufactured shirts, textiles, enamel- 
ware, aluminiumware, torchlight cases 
and batteries and plastic goods re- 
mained. active. 

China Produce: Demand from over- 
seas was retained throughout the 
month. Items-which were low in stock 
registered gains. Woodoil improved on 
advanced Chinese export floor price 
and further stimulated by orders from 
London, Japan, Australia, New Zealand 
and local paint factories. Aniseed oil 
failed to improve on orders from 
Europe due to lower export floor price 
from China. Citronella oil declined 
from initial gains when new supplies 
reached here from Taiwan; speculative 


buying later firmed the price up. 
Groundnut oil was depressed by heavy 
arrival from India, Thailand and 
China; local demand ‘and increased 


cost of Indian products improved the 
price by the end of the month. Sesame 
gained on increased cost and demand 
from Japan; but prices dropped when 
more supply reached here from Thai- 
land and enquiries from Japan failed 
to confirm into orders. Hopseed show- 
ed no improvement in the local market 
as Europe had bought this item: direct 
from China, Gallnut attracted interests 
from Japan but low buying offers mis- 
carried the deal. Cassia lignea en- 
joyed steady demand from Europe and 
Middle East but heavy supply pre- 
vented: increases. Groundnut kernel 
first firmed up on low stock but new 
shipments from Thailand brought the 
price down. Tea owas popular 
with Southeast Asia and prices 
went up when Australia and UK -also 
enquired for it. Large quantities 
of tea were shipped from China direct 


to London, Europe and Africa during 
the month. Feathers were unable to 
retain the demand from Europe and 
prices were weak at the end of the 
period. Raw silk eased under the 
sluggish international market but later 


firmed up on orders from Southeast 
Asia and Japan. Low stock and steady 
overseas demand stimulated prices of 


peppermint oil, linseed, bitter almond, 
menthol crystals, silk waste, hog 
bristles, dried ginger, garlic and maize. 

Metals: The market slowed down 
during the month with trading limited 
to factory items and scrap metals. 
Prices were firm and in the case of 
items which were low in stock (black- 
plate waste waste, zine ingot, and iron 
scraps), improvements were registered. 
Mild steel round bars, galvanized iron 
sheets, blackplate, tinplate waste waste, 
aluminium sheets, mild steel plate and 
brass sheets were further stimulated 
by stock shortage. By the end of the 
month, galvanized iron sheets came 
down when China bought a large ship- 
ment direct from Japan and local specu- 
lators started to liquidate their hoard- 
ings. 

Paper: Items which attracted con- 
siderable demand from Korea and 
Southeast Asia were mostly short in 
stock particularly the European pro- 
ducts which advanced also because of 
the increased indent prices. Japan 
marked down prices of various indents 
to compete with Chinese products but 
dealers did not make heavy bookings 
due to the import restrictions against 
Japanese paper imposed by Korea. 
Items which were short in stock in- 
cluded woodfree, newsprints, m.g. cap, 
tissue, unglazed kraft, transparent cel- 
lulose paper, cigarette paper and alumi- 
nium foil. During the month, Scandi- 
navia hiked quotations for unglazed 
kraft, m.g. ribbed kraft and pitched 
kraft. Duplex board of European 
origin was also marked up. 

Industrial Chemicals: Korea, Taiwan 
and Southeast Asia sent here more 
enquiries than orders during the period. 
Caustic soda, sodium nitrate, titanium 
diozide, sodium hydrosulphite, tanning 
extract, granular borax and red phos- 
phorus advanced on low stock while 
acetic acid improved on marked-up cost. 

Pharmaceuticals: Speculators were 
keen in sulphonamides when European 
offers receded from recent firm levels 
and demand from Taiwan, Korea and 
Southeast Asia remained. Interests 
were centred on quinine powders, 
dihydrostreptomycin, penicillin prepara- 
tions, aspirin powder, phenacetin, 
saccharine crystal, lactose, salicylic acid, 
PAS, DDT, glucose powder, extract 
ergot and amidopyrin. Orders were 
ljmited to small quantities. 

Cotton Yarns: HK products enjoyed 
steady exports to Southeast Asia and 
Korea. Most of these orders were 
placed direct. with local mills by over- 
seas buyers and therefore did not have 
immediate effects upon local trading. 
Japanese yarns first improved on ad- 
vanced cost but later declined due to 
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the lack of demand. Indian yarns were 
weak at the beginning of the month 
inspite of the possible increase in freight 
charges; later firmed up on enquiries 
from Vietnam and Thailand. 

Cotton Piece Goods: Trading was 
slow in the local market but prices 
were steady on the strength of enquiries 
from Burma, Vietnam and_ Indonesia. 
Japanese white” shirtings improved on 
orders from Vietnam, Korea and local 
factories. Orders from UK were placed 


with local factories direct and there- 
fore had little effect on the local 
market. 


Rice: Inspite of heavy arrivals from 
Thailand, Thai rice registered gains on 
strong local demand and increased cost. 
Abundant supply and weak demand 
depressed Chinese and Burmese pro- 
ducts. By the end of the month, That 
rice also waned. 

Wheat Flour: Demand from Korea 
and Indochina for imported and locally 
produced flour was. strong. American 
and Canadian products were further 
stimulated by short stocks and marked- 
up indents. Local demand before the 
mid-Autumn Festival was also strong. 
Trading, however, slowed down by the 
end of the month due to stock shortage 
and the delayed arrival of Australian 
flour. Indent prices for US and Aus- 
tralian products also came down. 

Sugar: Heavy arrival from Japan and 
Taiwan during the middle of the month 
depressed the market. Prices. later re- 
covered when demand from Korea, 
Indochina, Thailand and local factories 
improved. Dealers even ordered a 
trial shipment of Indonesian sugar at a 
very high price. 

Cement: Heavy supply from Japan 
was matched by strong local consump- 
tion and demand from Southeast Asia. 
Chinese products were offered at only 
$107 per ton ex-railway station Shum- 
chun to compete with Japanese cement 
which remained firm at $117 to $119 
per ton cif Hongkong. Local dealers 
booked more than 20,000 tons of Japa- 
nese cement during the month. 

Hongkong Manufactured Goods: 
Africa, Fiji Isles, Korea, Egypt, Madrid, 
US, Ceylon, Mauritius and UK sent here 
many orders and _ still more enquiries 
for HK manufactured goods during the 
month. Popular items were toys, 
umbrellas, handbags, wrist watch bands, 
cigarette lighters, torchlight and bat- 
teries, shirts, underwears and garments, 
towels, felt hats, footwears, fire- 
crackers, knitting wool and worsted 
yarn, nylon and cotton gloves, rain 
coats and textiles. 


CCMMODITIES PRICES ON 
SEPTEMBER 30 


CHINA PRODUCE 


_ Aniseed Star: Kwangsi, export pack- 
ing, $84 per picul. Bran (Wheat): HK, 
$23.50 picul; African, old stock, $18.50 
picul. Cassia Lignea: Kwangtung/ 
Kwangsi, 1-cwt bale, $56 picul; 80-lb 
bale, $52.20 picul; in bulk, $51 picul. 
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Gallnut: Szechuen, forward, $115 picul. 


Garlic (not toasted): Tientsin, $41 
picul. Gypsum: Hupeh, white, $7.60 
picul. Fluorspar: Hunan, 85%, £10- 
10-0d per metric ton c & f Japan. Tin 
Ingot: Straits, 99.75%, $730 picul. 
Hcg Bristle: Tientsin, No. 55, black, 
30s 38d per lb ¢c & f Europe. Hankow, 


No. 17, black, 24s 1ld per lb c & f 
Europe. Raw Silk, 20/22 denier: 
Shanghai, white, AAA grade, $3,500 
picul. Canton, white, AA grade for- 
ward, $3,335 picul; A grade, $3,300; B 
grade, $3,270 picul. Canton, natural, 
$2,570 picul. Dried Red Chilli: An- 
hwei, $83 picul. Yunnan, $72 picul. 
Rosin: Kwangtung, AA grade, $1,109 
per metric ton; A grade, $1,092 per 
m.t. Sesame: African, white, $82 picul. 
Linseed: North China, £59 per metric 
ton cif Japan. Silk Waste: Szechwan, 
spun silk tops, A grade, $1,950 per 60- 
kilo case. Liaotung, A grade tussah 
silk waste, 74s per kilo, cif Japan. 
Kwangtung, B grade, long waste, £88- 
14-0d per quintal c & f Japan. Spun 
Silk: Shanghai, 210/2, $1,978 per 50- 
kilo case; 140/2, $1,691 per 50-kilo 
case. Tea: Flowery, Fukien, 1st 
quality, $2,000 picul. Black, Fukien, 
1st quality, $420 Hunan, above average, 
$360; Taiwan, BOP, $280 picul. Pow- 
chong Jasmine, Taiwan, above average, 
$430 picul. Green, Kwangtung, 2nd 
quality, $190 picul. Aniseed Oil: In 
drums, $1,790 picul; Export quality, 
17s 8d per pound ec & f Europe. 
Camphor Oil: Taiwan, refined, in drum, 
$230 picul. Kwangsi, crude, $175. 
Cassia Oil: 80-85% in drum, $1,400 
picul. Citronella Oil: Taiwan, forward, 
$10.15 per pound. Peppermint Oil: 
Shanghai, $27.50 pound. Woodoil Re- 
fined: Spot, in drum, $178 picul; in 
bulk, $174 picul. Forward, in bulk, 
$170.50 in drum, £192 per ton ec & f 
Japan. Galangal: Kwangtung, C grade, 
$19 picul. Dried Ginger: Szechwan, 
whole, $112 picul. Maize: Thai, red, 
forward, $22.20 picul. Rangoon, red, 
$21.50 picul. Menthol] Crystal: Shang- 
hai, $42 per pound. Talcum Powder: 
East China, £18 per metric tonc & f 
London. Teaseed Cake: Kwangtung, 
new stock, $12.70 pieul. Black Bean: 
Shanghai, $58 picul. Kwangtung, $47 
picul. Red Bean: Kiangsu, forward, 
$83 picul. Hopeh, $83. Korean, $70 
picul. Soya Bean, Yellow: Dairen, new 
stock, $44.30 picul; old stock, above 
average quality, $43.60 picul. Thai, 
$36.30 picul. Green Peas: Thai, new 
stock $43 picul. Hankow 2nd quality, 
$26 picul. Groundnut Oil: Indian, 1% 
FFA, Oct. shipment, $108 picul; refined, 
odourless, 2-week forward, $115 picul. 
Chinese, drum excluded, 4-week for- 
ward, $103: picul. 


METALS 


Mild Steel Round Bars: Cont or Jap, 
Reva tee ab) piculs S/o x 1s" 
x 14”, $42; 5/16” x 2%” x 2-1/2”, $41 
picul, Mild Steel Flat Bars: Cont or 
Jap, 1/8” x 3/4”, $45 picul; 1/8” x 1”, 
$44; 1/4” x 1” 2”, $44 picul. Hong- 
kong, 1/8” x 5/8” to 1”, $40 picul; 1/4” 


x 1/2” to 1”, $39 picul. Mild Steel 
Round Bars: Cont, 40’ length, 5/8” 
dia and 3/4” dia, $39.50 picul. 1-1/4” 
dia, $40 picul. Hongkong, 20’ to 40’ 
length, 1/4” dia, $41 picul; 1/2” dia to 
1” dia, $40 picul. Mild Steel Square 
Bars: Cont or Jap, 20’ to 22’ length, 
5/8” sq to 1” sq, $44 picul. Mild Steel 
Plate: Jap, 4’ x 8’, 1/16”, $54 picul; 
3/32”, $53; 1/8”, $47; 3/8”, $46 picul. 
Galvanized Steel Plain Sheets: UK, 4’ 
x 8’ 1/16”, 63 c per pound, Steel Wire 
Ropes: Hongkong, 24 x 6 x 720’, 1-1/4” 
dia, $1.50 pound; 1-1/2”, $1.30; 2-1/4” 
and 2-1/2”; $1.05; 3” 95c pound. UK, 
24 x°6 x 7, 1-1/2”, $1.55; 1-3/4”, $1.50; 
2-1/2”, $1.20; 3”, $1.15 pound. Tinplate 
Waste Waste: Electrolytic, US, 18” x 
24”, $87 per case of 200 pounds; UK, 
18” x 24”, 1 ton skid, $83 per case of 
200 lbs. Coked, US, 1 ton skid, $95 
peracase lot 200M bss WK 187) x, 245 
$93 per case of 200 lbs. Misprint, UK, 
18” x 24” and larger, $50 per picul. 
Black Plate Waste Waste: UK, 18” x 
24”, and larger, G29-G33, $42 per picul. 
Galvanized Iron Sheets: Jap, 3’ x 7’, 
USSG 26, 53 ¢ per pound; USSG 31, 
$5.10 per piece. Tin Plate: UK, 20” x 
28”, 112 shts with tin-lining per case 
of 200 lbs, $125 per case; without tin 
lining, $120; 30” x 36”, G26, 75 c per 
pound. Aluminium Sheets: Jap, 4’ x 
8’, 99.5% alloy, G22, $1.86 pound; 3’ x 
8’, G18 and G20, $1.83 lb. Zinc Sheets: 
Cont, 3’ x 8’, G5 and G6, $125 per picul; 
G8, $126 picul. Wire Nails: Jap, 5/8” 
x 18 BWG, $64 per picul; 3/4” x 17 
BWG, $63; 1” x 15 BWG and 1-1/4” x 
14 BWG, $47 picul. Iron Scrape: 
Wrought Iron Scraps, 1st choicc, $303 
per ton; 2nd choice, $190 per ton. 2nd 
choice, $190 per ton. Ship salvaged 
iron plate, 1/2” and over, $24 per picul; 
3/8”, $23. 
PAPER 


Aluminium Foil: UK, 60 gr, 22-lb 
ream, 20” x 26”, thick, golden colour, 
$88 per ream. Dutch or Austrian, 
similar quality and size, silver colour, 
$73 per ream; mid-Oct. shipment, $66 
ream. Cigarette Paper: UK, 20” x 30”, 
22/23 gr, $14 per ream; US similar 
goods, $20.50; Austrian, $13.50; Japa- 
nese, $13.70; French, $13.50. Duplex 
Board: 31” x 43’. 250 gr , 240-lb ream 
—Swedish, $147 ream; Czech, $137; 
Norwegian, $142; Jap, $107 ream. 230 
gr, 220-lb ream—Swedish, $134; Czech, 
$125; Austrian, $128; Norwegian, 
$130; Finnish, $128; -Jap, $98 
ream. Transparent Cellulose Paper: 
86” x 39”, 30 egr—Jap, $65.50; 
Italian, Oct. shipment, $68; French, 
$69; Belgian, Oct. shipment, $68 News- 
print in reels: 50-52 gr, 31”—US and 
Canadian, 49 c per pound; Chinese, 
444 c; Norwegian, 483c; Austrian, 47 ¢ 
per pound. Newsprint in reams: 31” x 
43”, Cont, 50-52 gr, 50-lb ream, $26 per 
ream. Jap, 50 gr, 48-lb ream, $21.50 
ream. Chinese, 50 gr, 48-50-lb ream, 


$22.50 ream. M.G. Cap: 22/23 gr, 
173-lb ream, 25” x 44’—Austrian, 
$11.80 ream; Norwegian, $12; Jap, 
$11.60; Chinese, $8.80 ream. M.G. 


Pitched Kraft: Swedish, 100 gr, 118-lb 
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ream, 35” x 47”, $87 per ream. M.G. 
Ribbed Kraft: 85” x 47—-Swedish, 40 
gr, 47-lb reams, $32.50 ream; Austrian, 
39 gr, 46-lb ream, $32 ream; Jap, 38/39 
gr, 45/46-lb ream, $29.80 ream; Cont, 
60/160 gr, 75/160-lb ream, 70 ¢ per 
pound. Unglazed Kraft: 35” x 47”— 
Swedish, 60/140 gr, 75/160-lb ream, 71 ¢ 
per pound; Austrian, 100/140 gr, 115/ 
160-lb_ ream, 70 c pound; Chinese, 
40/80-'b ream, 59 c pound. Art Print- 
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ing: One-side coated—31” x 43”, 88 
gr, 85-lb ream—UK, $94 ream; Italian, 
$93; Dutch, $88 ream. Two-side coated 
—31” x 43”—UK, 95/120 gr, 90/100-lb 
ream, $1.25 per pound; UK, 92 gr, 88-lb 
ream, $103 per ream; Jap, 90 gr, 85-lb 
ream, $84 ream. Woodfree Printing: 
31” x 48”—Austrian or Dutch, 50 gr 
and below, 48/48-lb ream, 82 ¢ per 
pound; 60 gr and over 57/60-lb ream, 
79 c pound; 62/83 gr, 65/80-lb ream, 
mid-Oct. shipment, 83 ¢ lb. Jap, 60/100 
gr, 57/100-lb ream, 69 c pound; 50 gr, 
A48-lb ream, 69 ¢ lb. Chinese, 60/90-lb 
ream, 65 c pound. Bond: 22” x 34”, 
white—60 gr, 32-lb ream—Norwegian 
or Swedish, $31 ream; Central Europe, 
$27; Cont, $24, Jap, $22.70 ream. Tissue 
Paper: Finnish, 30” x 40”, 20 gr, 15-lb 
ream, $18.50 ream; Norwegian, 25” x 
44”, 17 gr, 133-lb ream, $17 ream; Aus- 
trian, $16 ream. Strawboard:; 26” x 31” 
—-Dutch, 8 to 16 oz, $470 per ton; Jap, 
8 to 16 oz, $450 per ton; Jap, 20 to 
82 oz, $580 per ton; Chinese, 8 to 16 
oz, $385 per ton. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


Acetic Acid: (glacial, 99/100%), 
German, 25-kilo drum, public godown 
stock, 75 ec pound. Stearic Acid: Bel- 
gian, 80-kilo bag, needle form, 88 c 
pound; Australian, 140-lb bag, powder 
form, 67 ec pound. Oxalic Acid: 
(crystal) German, 100-kilo barrel, 70 ¢ 
pound. Barium Sulphate: German, 50- 
kilo bag, $485 per ton. Bicarbonate of 
Ammonia: UK, 2-cwt drum, $660 per 
ton; German, 50-kilo drum, $610 per 
ton; Polish, 50-kilo drum, $520 per ton. 
Bleaching Powder: UK, 35%, 1-cwt 
drum, $33.50 per drum. Borax (granu- 
lar): US, 100-lb paper bag, $28.50 per 
bag. Calcium Hypochlorite: Jap, 60% 
50-kilo drum, 50 c pound. Caustic Soda: 
Chinese, 250-kilo drum, $108 per drum; 
UK, 300-kilo drum, $149 per drum; 
Jap, 300-kilo drum, $138 per drum. 
Chlorate of Potash: French, 100-kilo 
drum, 62 c pound; Swiss, 100-kilo drum, 
62 c; UK, 50-kilo case, 62 ¢ per pound. 
Formalin: UK, 40% volume, 448-lb 
drum, 32 ¢ pound. Glycerine: Chinese, 
20-kilo tin, $1.80 pound; Dutch, s.g. 
1,260, 250-kilo drum, public godown 
stock, $2.10 pound. Gum Arabic: Sudan, 
100-kilo bag, 96c pound Luinseed Oil: 
UK, 400-lb drum, $118 per picul. Litho- 
pone (30%): Dutch, 50-kilo paper bag, 
353 c pound, Red Phosphorus: Canadian, 
11-lb tin, 1/10 case, $300 per case. 
Rongalite C (lump): French, $1 pound? 
Rosin: US, 517-lb drum, $81.50 per 
picul. Shellac: Indian, No. 1, 164-lb 
case, $355 per picul. Soda Ash: Chinese, 
80-kilo bag, $23.50 per bag; UK, dense, 
$32.50 bag; UK, light, $25 bag; Jap, 
dense, $31 bag. Sodium Bichromate: 
Australian, 560-lb drum, public godown 
stock, 94 c pound. Sodium Cyanide: 
German, 50-kilo drum, $1.13 pound. 
Sodium Hydrosulphite: French, 50-kilo 
drum, $150 picul; German, 100-kilo 
drum, $150  picul; UK, 50-kilo drum, 
$170 picul; US, 250-lb drum, $150 picul. 
Sodium Nitrate: German, 50-kilo gunny 
bag, $28 picul. Sulphur Powder: Ger- 


man, 50-kilo bag, $36 per picul; US, 
100-lb bag, $37 picul. Industrial Tallow: 
Australian, No. 1, 300-kilo drum, $80 
picul, Tanning Extract: Mimosa, 50 c to 
57 ¢ pound; Quebracho, 78 c¢ pound. 
Titanium Dioxide: UK, 56-lb paper bag, 
$1.60 pound; German, 50-kilo gunny 
bag, $1.61 per pound. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Penicillin-G Procaine Fortified: 
400,000 units per dose—UK, 1956, 36 ¢ 
per vial; French, 1957, 22 ¢ per vial. 
Penicillin Ointment: UK, 2,000 units 
per l-oz tube, $7.40 per doz. Penicillin- 
G in oil, Procaine: 300,000 units per 
ec, 10 ce per vial-—UK, 1958, $2.40 per 
vial; US, 1957, $2.60 per vial; French, 
1956, $1.75 per vial. Dihydrostreptomy- 
cin: UK: 1958, 82 ¢ per vial of 1 gm; 
1959, $1.40. French, 1958, 67 ¢ per 
vial of 1 gm; 1959, 78 c. Japanese, no 
date, 68 c per vial of 1 gm. Sulphadia- 
zine Powder: UK, 1-cwt drum, $33 per 
pound; French, 10-kg tin, $32 pound; 
Japanese 10-kg tin, $31 pound; Danish, 
50-kilo drum, $33 pound. Sulphaguani- 
dine Powder: French, 50-kilo drum, 
$7.20 pound; Italian, 1-cwt drum, $7.35 
pound, Sulphathiazole Powder: French, 
50-kg drum, $8.70 pound. Sulphanila- 
mide Powder: US, 200-lb drum, $4.20 
pound; UK, 1l-cwt drum, $4.20 pound; 
German, 50-kilo drum, $3.90 pound. 
Quinine Ethylcarbonate: Dutch, $2.48 
per 1-oz carton. Quinine Sulphate: 
Dutch, $138 per 100-oz tin. Amidopyrin: 
French, $16.30 per pound; US, $17; 
UK, $16 per pound. Phemnacetin: Dutch, 
50-kilo drum, $4.90 pound; UK, $4.95; 
German, $4.95 pound. Saccharum Lac- 
tose: Dutch, 100-kilo case, 85 ec pound; 
German, 1-cwt case, 92 ¢ pound; UK, 
56-lb tin, $1.06 pound. Santonin: UK, 
1-kilo tin, $19 per oz. 


COTTON YARNS 


Hongkong Yarns: 10 Counts, $825 
to $860 per bale; 12’s, $980 bale; 16’s 


$1,060 bale; 20’s, $1,160 to $1,170 bale;’ 


26’s $1,240 bale; 32’s, $1,380 to $1,430 
bale; 40’s, $1,530 bale; 42’s, $1,760 
bale. Indian Yarns: 20’s, $885 to $970 
bale; 32’s $1,170 to $1,190 bale. 
Japanese Yarns: 32’s, $1,430 to $1,460 
bale; 40’s, $1,540 to $1,570 bale; 42’s, 
$1,680 to $1,720 bale. 


COTTON PIECE GOODS 


Grey Sheetings: Chinese, 72 x 69, 36” 
x 40 ds, $32.30 piece. Hongkong, 60 x 
56, 36” x 40 yds, $34.50 to $36 per 
piece. Japanese, No. 20238, $35.50 piece; 
No. 2003, $32.80 piece. White Shirting: 
Japanese, No. 16000, $43.80 piece; No. 
10000, $43.70 piece. 


RICE 


White Rice: Thai, Special 3% new 
crop, $59.80 picul; A-5%, new crop, 
$58.30; B-10% new crop, $56.30; 
C-15% new crop, $54.10 per picul. 
Three Quarter Rice: Thai, 1st class, 
$50.30; 2nd, $49.50; 8rd <class, $47.30 
picul. Broken Rice: Thai, C-1, $31.30; 
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C-2, $27.90 per picul. Glutinous Rice: 
Thai, 1st quality, AA, $55.30 picul. 


WHEAT FLOUR 
Australian: 50-lb bag, $12.70 to $13 


per bag. American: 50-lb bag, $13.20 
to $13.70 bag; 100-lb bag, $25 bag. 
Canadian: 50-lb bag, $16.10 to $17 
bag; 100-lb bag, $33.60 bag. Hongkong: 
50-lb bag, $12.20 to $15.50 per bag. 


SUGAR 


Granulated Sugar: Taiwan, refined, 
No. 24, $48 picul; Cuba, brown, $36.20 
picul; Japan, granular, new, $43 picul; 
Taikoo, granulated, $42.80 picul. Malt 
Sugar: Thai, $38 picu]. Sugar Candy: 
HK, ist, $52; 2nd, $50 picul. 


CEMENT 


Green Island Cement: Emeralcrete, 
rapid hardening, 112-lb bag, $8.10 bag. 
Emerald, $7.10 per bag of 112 pounds; 
$6.30 per bag of 100 lbs. Japanese 
Cement: Spot, $5.90 per bag of $100 
Ibs and $6.40 per bag of 1-cwt. White 
Cement: Snowcrete, $64 per drum of 
375 lbs; $15.30 per bag of 1-cwt. Bate, 
$15.50 per bag of 1-cwt. 


